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THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1956 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
for non-members: $3.00) 
a ~ A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on ‘‘The Gifted Stu- 
ent”’ 

Chairman: Dr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Speakers: Dr. William E. Blatz, Director, Institute of Child 
Study, University of Toronto; Harold B. Gores, Superin- 
tendent of the Newton, Mass. Public Schools; Prof. Charles 
R. Keller, Program Director, Advanced Placement Program, 
College Entrance Examination Board 

1:30-3:00 P.M. Discussion Groups: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Frederick R. Weed, Headmaster, Roxbury Latin 
School, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Topic: ““Talented Students in England and Russia” 

Speakers: Michael Caroe (Eton, Oxford, Winchester), The 
Brooks School, North Andover, Mass.; Norton T. Dodge, 
Graduate Student Fellow, Russian Research Center, Har- 
vard University. 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Chairman: John Chandler, Jr., Headmaster, Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

Topic: “Identification and Placement of the Gifted Student”’ 

Speakers: John E. Dobbin, Director of the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service; Bernard Man- 
son, Director of Guidance, Bronx High School of Science; 

. Hall Katzenbach, Jr., The Sidwell Friends School, 

Washington, D. C. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS (Grades 1-8) 

This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting held 
the evening before and will be for heads of separate elemen- 
tary schools. The dinner meeting is open only to members of 
the SEB, but this meeting is open to all. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Eleanor Florance, Director of Studies, Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Topic: ““What the Schools Are Doing for the Gifted Student 
in the Curriculum and in Extra-Curricular Activities” 

Speakers: Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y.; Edna F. Lake, Headmistress, Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OPEN MEETING OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Possible topics for discussion are: A Possible Inter-Library 

Exchange System for Withdrawn Books and Duplicates; 

Audio-Visual Equipment and Procedures; The Usefulness of 

the Publication, /,000 Books for Independent School Libraries; 

A Centralized Library versus Permanent Classroom Collec- 

tions and Dormitory Libraries; What Statistics for Inde- 

pendent School Libraries?; Educating the Faculty in the Use 

of the Library; Allocating the Budget and the Book Fund. 

NOTE: Librarians who are particularly interested in 

any of the above topics or who wish to suggest additional 

ones for inclusion in the agenda, are asked to communi- 

cate with Alice L. Walter, The Masters School Library, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting held 
the evening before and will be meant for the heads of the 
lower schools of schools that include both elementary and 
secondary grades. The dinner meeting is open only to 
members of the SEB, but this meeting is open to all. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Grades 1-5) 
Chairman: Robert W. Trout, Director of Junior School, The 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia : 
The Elementary Curriculum Committee of the SEB, which is 

engaged in making a study of the curriculum for grades 1-5, 
will act as a panel in this meeting and present short sum- 
maries of its analyses of arithmetic, art, the language arts, 

music, social studies, science, and spelling. 


(Fee for members: $1.00; 
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“The Gifted Student” 


The committee members are: Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, 
Director, Willard Day School, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert R. 
Hope, Principal, The Riverdale Neighborhood School, New 
York City; Mrs. Mary E. Sandmeyer, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 
Carlisle Snively, Headmaster, The Wyndcroft School, Potts- 
town, Pa. Also serving on the panel are Corresponding 
Members Edgar B. Charles and Adolf C. Nelson of Maumee 
Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio. 


LATIN 

Chairman: Mrs. Gerda M. Seligson, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Topics and Speakers: “The ‘Enriched’ Vergil Program,” Nor- 
man Hatch, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; 
“New Vergil Interpretations,” Dr. Palmer Bovie, Barnard 
College; third speaker to be announced. 


LIBRARY — BOOK AWARDS MEETING 

Chairman: Gerrish Thurber, Librarian, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J 

Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, professor at Pratt Institute 
Library School and a consultant to H. P. Kraus, dealers in 
fine books and manuscripts, will speak. His talk will deal 
in general with the book in America today. He will include 
also some discussion of the opportunity libraries have to 
promote better understanding of the history and physical 
characteristics of good books, the vital attributes of im- 
portant old and rare books, and an appreciation of graphic 
art and design. Dr. Lehmann-Haupt will publish next 
year a book Ee young people which will be a counterpart 
of his definitive The Book in America (Bowker). He is 
the author of The Terrible Gustave Doré, editor of One Hun- 
dred Books about Bookmaking, and other works. 

The second half of the meeting will be devoted to the 
third annual presentation of SEB awards to the 
authors and publishers of the ten best adult books 
(of 1955) for the pre-college reader. 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Harriet Howard, The Ethel Walker School, Sims- 
bury, Cona. 
Topic: ‘“‘Mathematics and the Gifted Student” 
A. The Spiral Organization of Materials in Grades 9-12: 
Jackson Adkins, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe- 


ter, N. H. 
B. The Gifted Student in Grades 6, 7, and 8: Agnes Her- 
bert, Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. 
C. Contests as an Incentive: William H. Fagerstrom, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, The City College, New York 
City. 
RELIGION 

Chairman: The Malcolm Strachan, Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 

Topic: ““A Religion or Religion?” 

Speakers: Will Herberg, Author and Lecturer: “The Cultural 
Setting of the Question”; The Rev. Gerald Sloyan, Assistant 
Dean, Catholic University of America: “The Classroom 
Setting of the Question”; third speaker to be announced. 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Topic: “The Curriculum of 7th, 8th, and 9th Grade Science” 
Speakers: Dr. John K. Bodel, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn.; Byron P. Williams, Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the English Committee 
The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
examinations. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the French Committee 
The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
examination. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Music Committee 
The Music Committee will welcome those who are interested 
in better music programs for independent schools. 


Rev. 








5:45-7:45 P.M. Reception 

Refreshments will be served on a cash basis to Conference 
delegates and their friends. Honored guests will be the 
authors who won the SEB’s third annual awards for the 
ten best adult books for the pre-college reader and their 
publishers’ representatives. Everyone welcome. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues. (For those who did not 
register on Friday.) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


DAY SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGERS 


Chairman: Edward J. Palmer, Comptroller, The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa. Program to be announced. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 


Chairman: Mary Tayloe Souther, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Program to be announced. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Grades 6-8) 


Chairman: C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Headmaster, Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass. : 

This meeting is being planned by the Elementary Schools 
Committee of the SEB. A speaker, to be announced, will 
present some material for the consideration of the group. 
Then a panel will lead the discussion, The panel will consist 
of: Deane Webber, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. 
Charles Durham, Head of The Dalton School, New York 
City; and others to be announced. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. ; 
Topics: “Transition from School to College”; “Tests for 
Advanced Standing”; ‘Continuity through the Grades’ 
Speaker: Prof. Charles R. Keller, Program Director, Advanced 
Placement Program, College Entrance Examination Board. 
/: The SEB’s Special Modern Languages Committee: 
— halen, St. Paul’s School (N.H.); Dorothy Bement, 
Principal, Northampton School for Girls; James Grew, 
Phillips Academy, Andover; Archibald MacAllister, Prince- 
ton University; Mrs. Eleanor L. Sandstrom, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Stookins, Loomis School; Mary Thompson, Roger 
Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn.; Donald Walsh; 
Nelson Brooks, Yale University, Chairman. 


MUSIC 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruth M. McGregor, The Brearley and The 
Chapin Schools, New York City. 

1. A general group demonstration in the teaching of harmony 
to children of the 7th grade level. Ten boys and girls 
of 7th grade age will be “taught” by Stimson Carrow, 
Head of Theory Department, Temple University; Or- 
ganist at Evangelical Reformed Church, Glenside, Pa., 
and at Beth-El Synagogue, Philadelphia. 

2. The coaching of a chamber music work played by gifted 
students of high school age. The group will be rehearsed 
by Alfred Mann, Head of Music Department, Newark 
College of Rutgers University; General Editor, Rutgers 
University Publication Series, “Documents of the Musi- 
cal Past”; Conductor, The Cantata Singers, New York 
City; Special Advisor, Board of Education, Orange, N. J. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Chairman: Roy C. Barker, Gilman School, Baltimore, Md. 
Topic: “An English Program for the Gifted Student” 
A. “The Advanced Standing Examination in English 
Composition”: George R. Creeger, Ass’t Prof. of 
English, Wesleyan University. 
B. “The Advanced Standing Examination in Literature’: 
Denham Sutcliffe, Prof of English, er aoe tet 
= ol’s Program in Advanced English’: Claude 
ms ore py Chulvean, Department of English, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Bulletin Editors 


The editors of The Independent School Bulletin will welcome 
those who wish to discuss the Bulletin informally. 
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10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of the Mathematics 


Committee 


The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
examinations. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($4.60, including tax and tip) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 

1. Report of the Nominating Committee by Katharine Lee, 
Principal, National Cathedral School; Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the SEB by Dr. Gummere 

3. Address by Dr. James Phinney Baxter, President of 

William College 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


BOARDING SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGERS 

Chairman: Edgar D. Dunning, Business Manager, Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 

Topic: “Maintenance” 

Panel: ‘Preventive Maintenance”: Edgar D. Dunning; 
“Grounds Maintenance”: speaker to be announced; “‘Main- 
tenance of Gymnasium and Classrooms”: Leslie T. Fagan, 
Business Manager, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J.; “‘Maintenance of Dining Hall and Dormitories”: 
Robert M. Smith, Business Manager, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Chairman: Alan B. McMillen, Headmaster, Shady Side Aca- 
demy Junior School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Topic: “Bringing SEB Requirements to Life in the Classroom”: 
a discussion of practical applications of the English require- 
ments in work with capable students. 

A. “Meaningful Teaching of Grammar and Usage”: Peter 
— Headmaster, The Valley School of Ligonier, 
a. 


N 


B. “A Vital Program for English Composition”: Constance 
Houghton, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 

C. “Stimulating an Interest in Good Literature”: Frank P. 
Greisinger, co-Director of the Lower School, German- 
town Academy, Germantown, Pa. 


READING 

Chairman: W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Topic: ‘“Making Good Readers Better Readers” 

Speaker: Kenneth P. Baldridge, Director, The Reading Labora- 
tory, Inc., New York City 

This meeting will consist of a description and demonstration 
of the developmental reading program which has been offered 
at Tower Hill School for the past two years. The program 
is designed to improve the reading skills of students of high 
school age. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 
The program of this meeting, which is being planned by the 
Art Committee of the SEB, will be announced later. It will 
be concerned with the theme of the Conference. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Chairman: Virginia S. Deane, The North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, Ill. 

Topic: “History and the Gifted Student” 

Speakers: Mary E. Murdock, Chairman of History Depart- 
ment, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C.; Prof. 
Charles R. Keller, Program Director, Advanced Placement 
Program, College Entrance Examination Board; Stephen 
Hinrichs, Chairman of History Department, John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Latin Committee 
The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
examination. 


NOTE: Throughout the Conference there will be ex- 


hibits of educational materials of interest to independent 
school teachers. 




















PRELIMINARY COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


By Avo.tr C, NELson 


Mr. Nelson is Director of Testing at Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio. 


I 


“‘" T seems to us eminently desirable for youngsters 
] to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Board in May of their junior year, to- 
gether with the C. E. E. B. Achievement Tests in 
those subjects which the student may be completing 
in the eleventh grade. A boy’s performance on the 
S. A. T. can be very helpful, we believe, in guiding 
him toward an appropriate college choice. If, in 
addition, a student who is completing his study of a 
foreign language obtains a score of 560 or higher on 
the appropriate C. E. E. B. language test, he thereby 


satisfies our language requirement for the A. B. 
degree.” 


The above statement comes from the Admissions 
Office of one of the nation’s leading colleges for men. 
Now compare the statement below, this one from a 


college for women. 


“We advise students to take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and the General Composition Test in May 
of the junior year for practice and for guidance pur- 
poses. Weask them not to take the three achievement 
tests, however, until March of the senior year.”” One 
of the reasons given for this latter policy was, “The 
colleges often do not know which students have taken 
the Achievement Tests in the junior year.... You 
can readily see that it is dificult for us to evaluate 
the achievement of the students when we do not 
know whether or not they have taken these tests 
before.” 


From the College Entrance Examination Board 
office we have the following statement from one of 
the Associate Directors: ““My own feeling in this 
matter is that there is much more to be gained than 
to be lost by the candidates’ taking the preliminary 
tests. I think that this is the general feeling among 
admissions officers. The one study we have made of 
the relation of preliminary to final scores showed that 
on the average a candidate could be expected to gain 
20 points for practice effect and 3.5 points per month 
for growth effect from one testing to the next. This 
is an average and it does not take into account, for 
example, the fact that students with lower initial 
scores can be expected to make greater gains than 
students with higher initial scores.” 


There is growing evidence that in the future the 
preliminary test scores will be used in conjunction 
with other data to give candidates tentative assurance 
of admission early in their senior year. As an example, 


Bryn Mawr College has a plan “to give the schools 
some advance notice on the action that will be taken 
on those students whose records even early in their 
senior year make a clear decision possible ... .” 
Bryn Mawr wants the following information: 1. 
School record for three years. 2. Trial S.A.T. and/or 
General Composition Test. 3. A recommendation 
from the High School Principal. It is easy to see 
that a great deal of work could be avoided by the 
applicants and the admissions offices if some pre- 
liminary assurances could be given. 


II 


From the standpoint of the college counselor in 
the schools, it is helpful in advising students and 
parents to have the results of the complete battery of 
morning and afternoon tests. The preliminary tests’ 
scores may be shown to the parents and the pupils, and 
as stated by John E. Dobbin of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, “Properly presented and interpreted, it is 
difficult to see how knowledge of the exact score can 
harm the youngster or his parent.” Since compe- 
tition for entrance into college is becoming increasingly 
intense, these impartial scores assist in guiding. the 
junior toward a college where some measure of success 
can be obtained. The difficulty of being accepted at 
some of the major colleges will be more fully realized 
by a study of the following statements. From one of 
the more selective colleges we get the following 
statistics: “The median verbal score for the Class 
of 1958 was 615; the median mathematical score was 
627. The S. A. T. range was as follows: 90th per- 
centile — 700, 70th percentile — 660, 30th percent- 
ile — 571, 10th percentile 507.” This same college 
stated that it had 3,320 final applicants for admission 
and 1,160 registered in September. Two other col- 
leges reported that from approximately 2,000 appli- 
cants 645 were accepted and from 2,900 applicants 
779 were accepted. Still another college wrote, “We 
received about 1,300 applications for 1954 admission 
and we opened with a freshman class of 349.” 

Schools can derive benefit by using the Preliminary 
College Board results when studying the performance 
of their students. It gives the school some impartial 
statistics and a chance to compare the individual’s 
standing in relation with thousands of other college 
preparatory students. It is perhaps heresy to suggest 
that Achievement Test results might serve as one 
means of checking on the effectiveness of instruction 


in the classroom. Reports from various sources 
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indicate that a school which is in a strong academic 
position welcomes and encourages its pupils to take 
the Achievement Tests in the junior year. Where 
there is doubt about the strength of the teaching or 
about the caliber of the students, the school seldom 
permits its juniors to take the Achievement Tests. 
It would better serve the cause of sound education if 
all college preparatory students took the complete 
battery in their junior year and also in their senior 
year, for it would stimulate the classes and the 
teachers to do a more thorough job. Schools which 
use the Secondary Education Board examinations in 
grades six through nine know how much more material 
must be covered and what additional care is required 
to meet exacting standards. 


Ill 


A summary of this survey suggests the following: 


1. Most college admissions officers welcome the 
additional information furnished by the “Preliminary 
Boards.” From Wellesley’s Admissions office we 
have this statement, “We encourage, but do not re- 
quire, the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
and our position is that we will consider the highest 
verbal or mathematical score, regardless of the year 
in which the test is taken.” 


2. When a school requires all of its college pre- 
paratory juniors and seniors to take the aptitude 
tests and also three achievement tests in subjects 
they are currently studying, a wholesome academic 
effect is fostered throughout the upper school at 
least. 


3. The results of the complete battery of Pre- 
liminary College Boards is invaluable to the college 
counselor in guiding the student and convincing the 
parent about the relative difficulty of the colleges 
under consideration. Since preliminary results may 
be revealed in precise terms, it helps to show where 
the individual stands in comparison with thousands 
of others taking the same test. 


4. Along with other available data, the Preliminary 
Board results should help to make early assurance of 
admission possible and help to cut down the plague 
of multiple applications. It seems that the future 
will see more colleges granting tentative acceptance 
of candidates early in their senior year. At that time 
the record of three years of high school will be avail- 
able and the results of the complete battery of Pre- 
liminary College Boards could be on hand. In only a 
small percentage of instances would the academic 
record of the individual deteriorate in the senior year. 


FREE INQUIRY AND THE FACTS OF COMMUNISM 
THE INTELLECTUAL OBLIGATIONS OF OUR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


By Aucust HEckscHER 


Mr. Heckscher of the New York Herald-Tribune delivered this address to a joint meeting of the Independent School Association 
of Massachusetts and the Parents League of Greater Boston on January 27, 1955. 


some of you. I know it has intrigued and puzzled 

me. “Free Inquiry and the Facts of Com- 
munism”: one picks such a title because it sounds 
fine; the alliteration gives it the right ring. But one 
wonders, settling down to deal with it, “What in the 
devil ought I to say?” 


ee chosen a title which may intrigue and puzzle 


Yet I had a serious purpose, I assure you, in 
choosing those words. The independent schools face 
a challenge to which no one who is connected with 
them can be insensitive. In the simplest form the 
challenge is this: What are these schools going to do 
with their independence? 


You may remember the small boy, observing the 
solicitude and deference with which the rest of the 
family was treating its oldest member, who asked 
impatiently, “What are we keeping Grandma for?” 
People are asking, and in the epoch to come they will 
ask increasingly, What are we keeping the private 
schools for? 


The question will not be put necessarily in a 
carping spirit, but in the spirit of men who in a time 
of deep change question and reappraise familiar 
institutions of their life. 


Independence by itself is a negative thing. This 
country of ours would have made a poor show upon 
the stage of history if it had conceived of its independ- 
ence as a mere license to privacy or even to irresponsi- 
bility. But it thought instead in large terms; in an 
instinctive way it knew from the beginning that it 
was to be serviceable to mankind. And so the in- 
dependent schools must serve something larger than 
themselves. 


Now I might state many contributions of the 
private schools; but these contributions would derive 
from subsidiary or fortuitous characteristics: the com- 
parative wealth of these schools, which permits small 
classes; the freedom to choose and reject from many 
applicants for admission, which permits scholarship 
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to be kept at a high level; the amenities of their life, 
which help in recruiting the ablest men as teachers. 
But none of these things — not their wealth, nor 
their numerous applicants, nor their amenities — go 
to the heart of the matter. The heart of the matter 
is their independence. And their independence means 
that they should deal seriously with knowledge — 
that they should conceive it their responsibility to 
teach what they deem it important to teach, in the 
way they want to teach it, regardless of pressures, of 
prevailing orthodoxies, and of reigning fashions. 

The independent schools, precisely because they 
are schools, and because they are independent, must 
deal with the facts of this world as mature and rational 
men have always dealt with them: by looking them 
in the eye. They must approach the young people 
entrusted to them as human beings capable of seeking 
out what is true; of knowing, understanding, dis- 
tinguishing; of loving and hating, accepting or reject- 
ing — according to the facts as they are objectively 
discerned. 

There is an actual world (though the physicists 
have done much to fragmentize it); there is a valid 
history (though in every generation it must be re- 
appraised); there is a concept of beauty (though the 
modern artists have startled us with their versions). 
This actuality as it has been recorded and discovered 
and made known over the centuries is the basis of 
knowledge; and it is the business of the schools to 
deal with knowledge, as the banker deals with money 
or the real estate agents with lands and buildings. 


II 


This mission of the schools has been challenged on 
many fronts in the present epoch. What might have 
seemed a simple proposition, hardly needing to be 
stated, has become a very complicated and vital one, 
needing to be defended. 


The thesis that knowledge is dangerous, and that 
therefore educational institutions should handle it 
warily, has been intimated in many places. But in 
recent times it has not been stated anywhere so baldly 
as in the documentation of the Reece Committee in- 
vestigating the great foundations. The charge leveled 
against these foundations was not primarily that they 
were subversive, but that they were empirical. And 
what did empiricism mean in the vocabulary of Mr. 
Reece? It means that facts had been sought out, 
that knowledge had been pursued, without anyone 
having known in advance precisely where they would 
lead. It meant that some approved philosophy should 
determine the facts and shape the conclusions in 
advance. 

That has not hitherto been the animating concept 
of our society. But it has been the concept in Russia. 


In this system, as Henry Steele Commager has re- 
minded us, facts have to conform to preconceived 
ideas — or so much the worse for facts. “If biology 
does not justify Marx or Lenin, then you get a new 
biology. If music does not harmonize with communist 
ideas, you reform or purge your musicians. If history 
does not exalt communism, you rewrite history. And 
if politics and diplomacy abroad do not fit into your 
framework, then you regard them as fraudulent and 
cherish the framework.” 


We have had in our own diplomacy a group of men 
who have been run out of public life, or at the very 
least denied the chance for useful service in their 
own field, for the single reason that they told us facts 
that were unpleasant and reported on things that 
unhappily have come to pass. I refer to the group in 
the State Department which foresaw the rise of Com- 
munism in China. 


In individual cases you may seek this or that 
extenuating circumstance for the treatment that has 
been meted out to these men; but seen in the large 
this is a clear case of objective knowledge being con- 
sidered by itself unworthy. Mr. Reece wanted to 
punish the foundations because they had sought 
knowledge without insisting that it be bent to some 
particular notion of good. Others have been more 
successful in punishing individuals who had the 
termerity to affirm what was happening, rather than 
to sketch politely a picture of what this country 
would have wanted to happen. 


In troubled or frightened periods before this it has 
been an offense to have unpopular opinions. That is 
bad enough. But now it is worse. In a subtle way it 
is becoming an offense to have unpopular facts — to 
have a knowledge, that is, about evil or menacing or 
dangerous things. Merely to know about a subject is 
in some degree to become contaminated. 


There was a speaker in the French Revolutionary 
assembly who claimed, amid the disturbances of that 
age, to have “kept the virginity of his mind.” Such 
a quality is once more thought to be related to virtue. 


There is the story of the man who was being 
pushed around by the police at a somewhat disorderly 
meeting: “But look here,” he said, “I’m an anti- 
Communist.” To which the officer of the law replied, 
“IT don’t care what kind of a damn communist you 
are — come with me.” 


That seems far fetched. Yet I can assure you 
that I have known individuals who have been sus- 
pected because they had made it their business to 
know about Communism, or actually to oppose Com- 
munism. This incredible doctrine received official 
recognition when Mr. Benson’s chief security officer 
indicated that, in his belief, the fact that Mr. Lade- 
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jinsky had written a book denouncing the Reds might 
very well be a reason for supposing him to be a Red 
himself. Is it any wonder if in such atmosphere many 
men wield ignorance as a shield —if they spurn 
knowledge as a plague? 


It comes to be supposed that knowledge, like 
trade, ought to follow the flag — and that where an 
official blessing does not exist, it is better if knowledge 
does not exist either. Ideas bow down before the 
Iron Curtain — though ideas alone have wings and 
should be invulnerable and undefeated even amid the 
restrictions of an iron age. 


II] 


It is in such an atmosphere and at such a time 
that it falls to the schools to reaffirm the absoluteness 
of knowledge, the primacy of objective facts. It may 
be thought that in speaking of secondary schools I 
exaggerate the importance of this task. Surely, it 
may be said, these schools deal 99 per cent of the time 
with non-controversial things? 

It is not as easy as that. All true knowledge is 
controversial. If you begin, as we must, with the 
assumption that knowledge has a validity and, I 
might even say, a sanctity, then you are bound to be 
involved in controversy sooner or later. Take any 
moral precept that seems self-evident and unchal- 
lengeable; the philosopher can show you some part 
of the world or some people in history where the exact 
opposite has been piously maintained! Take the 
simplest, most basic fact of contemporary life — for 
example, the fact that by 1975 we shall have a popu- 
lation in this country estimated at 198 million — and 
you have loosed a force explosive enough, if all its 
implications are unravelled, to overturn half the 
accepted customs and institutions of the land! 


Thus I come to the point that has no doubt been 
in your mind: should the schools teach the theory of 
communism? Should they give the facts about Russia 
and China—their history and their present day 
situation? 

Let me put my answer negatively first. The in- 
dependent schools should not be diverted from a study 
of these things merely because they are controversial. 
If they allow themselves to be frightened away from 
such subjects today, they will be frightened away 
tomorrow from studying aspects of our own life and 
history which it is their plainest duty to deal with. 

There may be very good reasons for keeping away 
from communism, including not least the crowded 
curriculum; but the right remains; the responsibility 
remains. The kingdom of knowledge must be de- 
fended in its entirety. Surrender a province here 
and there, and the schools and universities of the land 
will find before long that they have accepted the idea 





that only those things should be taught which foster 
some particular philosophy, or dignify a prejudice 
of some prevailing group. 

I would go further. Not only is it necessary to 
defend the right to treat controversial subjects. As 
a practical matter, I would think it a good thing to 
treat them. The threat overhanging education is 
that it willdry up. Its processes need to be ventilated 
constantly; new ideas and perspectives must be intro- 
duced if the body of learning is not to be by rote and 
without relevance to the life of men. Without rele- 
vance, also, to the conversation of men. “It is the 
first duty of a man to speak,” said Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “that is his chief business in this world.” 
And how can he speak well if the great themes which 
occupy the public mind of the epoch are systematically 
eliminated from the schoolroom? 

Certainly it would be a mistake to introduce into 
the curriculum of any school material that is sensa- 
tional and emotionally exciting so that the school 
could vaunt its independence. But where such 
material comes up in the course of things — and 
it should come up if the process of education is wide 
and deep — then by all means let it be thrashed out. 


IV 


I do not see why the stream of history should be 
at some point arbitrarily dammed up, why there 
should suddenly be excised from the body of knowl- 
edge some particular segment. The life of the world 
is continuous; its relationships are an endless web. 
History is indivisible. I presume the decline of 
monarchy is not taboo as a subject of discussion. 
Why then should the rise of communism be? You 
can talk about the magic that held men loyal to a 
king. Is silence to be enjoined when the question 
arises of that different magic which makes them sub- 
ject to a commissar? 

Here I must interject a warning. It is often sug- 
gested that it is all very well to talk about communism, 
provided you are at pains to say how bad it is. You 
can be objective, that is, provided you reach a fore- 
gone conclusion. To introduce such an approach is 
to vitiate the very idea of education. It is to sub- 
stitute propaganda for free inquiry. I would almost 
rather see deliberate silence than I would to see de- 
liberate distortion. If a debasing of the free and 
responsible atmosphere of the classroom is the price 
of discussing controversial issues, then I, for one, say 
that price is too high. 


The teacher, nevertheless, has a particular respon- 
sibility where issues of public policy come up for 
discussion. I have pondered how that responsibility 
can be defined. We expect objectivity — and yet 
objectivity, if it is divorced from a sense of values, 
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can be a cold and misleading thing. I recall in the 
late 1930’s, when the Nazis were a rising power, hear- 
ing friends of mine in college setting them and the 
British in equal scales. Kipling had talked about the 
White Man’s Burden. Wasn’t that as vicious as 
Hitler’s race theories? 


My contemporaries had wanted to be objective; 
they aimed to be as the doctor who holds impartially 
that one man is as worth saving as the next. But 
they ended by saying that both were equally bad, 
that neither was worth saving, and that nothing in 
life was worth caring for, or fighting for. A teacher 
of international relations, a man himself of humane 
and ardent sympathies, sighed when he saw the pre- 
vailing isolationism among his students at that time; 
and he concluded mournfully that his efforts to be 
objective in the classroom had encouraged the 
monstrous evil of negation. 


In other epochs it could be assumed that the 
student’s family, his home, and his community had 
inculcated a sense of values against which he could 
weigh the facts of his world. Unfortunately that is 
no longer so. Too often the student comes morally 
naked into the classroom. A far greater burden than 
ever before falls on the schools and falls on the teach- 
ers. The teacher in these circumstances should not tell 
men what to believe; but by his own bearing, by 
his intrinsic wisdom and his feeling for life, he must 
be able to give young people the clear conviction 
that belief is possible. He must have the kind of 
character which breeds character in others; which 
causes the student, with all his tendencies toward 
simple solutions and extreme views, to sense that 
there are depths and heights in life which no theory 
can plumb. Such a one guides young men without 
dictating to them and persuades them without forcing 
them. 


So one tree can alter 
The whole last shape of another growing beside it 
Just by its shade, and the growth of neither need falter. 


The great teachers have always been those who 
had this twofold gift; they respected the objective 
nature of facts, and yet they left their stamp indelibly 
upon their students. The men who studied under 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton knew that they had 
done more than analyze old laws and charters. “Un- 
less I can lead men to see the beauty of the things 
that have seemed beautiful to me,” Wilson himself 
said, “then I have mistaken my profession.” Francis 
Lieber, looking out from the University of South 
Carolina in 1853, could affirm proudly that “‘there are 
now in different parts of this country not far from a 
thousand students in the formation of whose minds I 
have had some share as a teacher.” 


It is not opinions which must be inculcated; it is, 
in Lieber’s phrase, minds which must be formed. It 
is souls that must be quickened and made aware. 
Where this is done, the cold steel of facts will be for 
the student something more than a weapon that he 
turns upon himself, paralyzing the will to action and 


belief. 


V 

The trouble with young people when confronted 
by the problems of the world is not always that they 
are too sanguine. Very often they are too skeptical 
and even cynical. I remember, myself, falling in love 
with the concept of economic determinism, and going 
about for months with the firm conviction that every- 
body’s conduct, including that of my long-suffering 
family, was infallibly dictated by the state of his 
pocketbook. 

I have seen friends of mine in their younger years 
become intoxicated with the idea that all conduct is 
determined by selfish motives: if a man risks his life 
for a brother, it is to please himself — if he gives all 
he has in a good cause, it is because he wants to do 
just that. Such theories make life seem delightfully 
simple — and drain it of everything that gives it 
beauty and color. 

What somehow must be got into the young person’s 
head, when the dazzling simplicities of politics con- 
front him, is an awareness of the ambiguities and 
contradictions of man’s lot: how good and bad are 
intertwined, and how often good comes out of evil, 
in ways that no prophet can foresee. He must learn 
that life is not logical — not a platitude, but a paradox 
from beginning to end. 

History is a great teacher in this regard. Here we 
learn how men have struggled for truth long ago, and 
how often they have been deceived; yet how from 
their deception, by unexpected turns, fresh triumphs 
have been born. I must say it unnerves me a little 
to think of young people being cast loose upon the 
seas of modern controversy without the saving ballast 
of history in their minds. 

But there is another source of this wisdom, and it 
should be richly tapped by many of the schools rep- 
resented here. I mean the Christian approach to 
life. Too often, it seems to me, Christianity (and 
especially the New Testament) is taught as if to do 
good were a simple matter, and as if it led to wealth 
and success. But the Christian theology is rich in 
the sense of unexpected endings; and Christ’s whole 
life, if you read it aright, is a panorama of victory in 
defeat, and of truth amid the fallen and distorted 
shapes of earth. 


Your young student thinks, does he, that some 
theory he has newly embraced will lead to the sal- 
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vation of the nations? If he has understood what his 
religion has been trying to say to him, he will know 
that man’s noblest motives have in them that which 
turns against the ultimate attainment; that some- 
thing of pride, something of self-seeking, obscures 
the heaven we always think to gain. The vision 
remains; but to hope for fulfillment is not easy. And 
it is not easy, either, to despair. 


VI 

And so I come back to my theme. The schools 
have an obligation to respect the reality of things; 
and the independent schools, above all, have the 
conditions which should make it possible for them 
to deal wisely with the tangled and bewildering pic- 
ture which modernity presents. Where else are you 
so likely to find the kind of teachers I have spoken 
of; and the study of history so developed; and the 
influences of the Christian tradition so vital a force? 

In facing quietly but firmly the pressures that 
would cause them to retreat or to trim, the independ- 
ent schools make clear again a basic reason for their 
existence. No less important, they serve the common- 
wealth. For in times when the old traditions of free- 
dom are under fire, a free society requires that every 
institution measure up to the full responsibility that 
has been placed in it. 

In the course of a hundred and fifty years this 
nation built up the picture of an open land, hospitable, 
tolerant, friendly to the stranger and to the strange 
idea. It is possible, if men really try, to destroy that 
image in a decade. I do not say that this country is 
today unfree; but I do say that the image of freedom 
— what an English journalist has just called the image 
of American nobility — is being drastically changed 
throughout the world. What does the world see? It 
sees too often the closed door and the closed mind. 
It sees our restrictions on casual visitors, the arbitrary 
barriers to immigration, the almost absolute block to 
foreign scholars and scientists, the disturbing in- 
justices of our security system. Old friends and allies 
have charged us with imitating the Communists, and 
they have seen that charge corroborated literally and 
in detail by the extraordinary action of closing large 
portions of this country to Russians. 

The soul, it has been finely said, survives its 
adventures. We shall survive these national aberra- 
tions. But while we continue in this unnatural 
course, we dissipate the heritage which is worth more 
in today’s struggle than the whole number of our man- 
power mustered and armed. 

“I wish I could convey this sense I have of the 
infinity of the possibilities that confront humanity” — 
it is Alfred North Whitehead speaking to us in the 
fine collection of his dialogues — “the limitless vari- 





ations of choice, the possibility of novel and untried 
combinations, the happy turns of experiment, the 
endless horizons opening out.” 

“As long as we experiment,” Whitehead con- 
tinues, “as long as we keep the possibility of pro- 
gressiveness, we and our societies are alive; when we 
lose them, both we and our societies are dead, no 
matter how externally active we and they may be, 
no matter how materially prosperous we and they 
may appear. And nothing is easier to lose than this 
element of novelty. It is the living principle of 
thought, which keeps all alive.” 


It is in such a world, with its immense possibilities 
and challenges, that our people are now risking death 
by the follies born of timidity. It must not be. Those 
who are connected with education must resolve that 
in their sphere, above all, it shall not be. They have 
the chance to keep alive “the element of novelty 

the living principle of thought.” Such a task 
requires of them that they cultivate in their students 
not only intelligence, but courage. It requires — if 
I may close by quoting the patron saint of my own 
school — a willingness to go against the drift and to 
affirm our manhood. ‘For God,” said Saint Paul, 
“hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and love, and a sound mind.” 








FREDERICK J. V. HANCOX, 1884-1955 


Frederick J. V. Hancox, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board for nine 
years, from 1929 to 1938, and member of the English 
department of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., from 1911 to 1949, died suddenly on October 28. 
Active to the end, Mr. Hancox had just responded for the 
fourth time since his retirement to a summons to do 
part-time teaching at Lawrenceville. 


Colleagues of his SEB days will remember him not 
only as the imaginative and able leader of this organization 
during its young and developing years, but before that as 
a member of the Board’s committee of English examiners, 
and still earlier as a member of the small group of men and 
women who, in 1924, founded the Secondary Education 
Board. Perhaps even more vividly he will be remembered 


as an intelligent and sympathetic counsellor and warm- 
hearted friend. 

















SEB OFFICE CLOSED 
February 29- March 5 


Because of the Annual Conference, the Secondary 
Education Board’s office at Milton, Mass., will be closed 
from Wednesday, February 29 through Monday, March 
5. Please keep this in mind when ordering supplies or 
corresponding with the Executive Secretary. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS SEMINAR 


By Ben Snyper 
Mr. Snyder is a member of the faculty of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


I 

HE large manila envelope was “official.” It 
bore the stamp of the Konsulate Der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland. There were two hand- 
books enclosed. The note attached read simply: 
“For a girl named Debbie and her friend 
whose name I have forgotten.” It was signed in neat 
Germanic script by an official representative of the 

West German Republic in Detroit. 


This follow-up to the second Cranbrook-Kings- 
wood Seminar on World Affairs typified the informal 
relationship established during the two-day meeting 
on Western Europe between the student group and 
Seminar leaders who met in conference at the two 
schools in April of 1955. As an experiment in under- 
standing, as an adventure in a wider world of inter- 
national relationships, as a coeducational project of 
significance, the World Affairs Seminar has been a 
success. 

Many schools that are members of the Secondary 
Education Board will already detect a resemblance 
between this program and the offerings of an organ- 
ization known as the One World Seminar for Schools. 
The similarity is deliberate. The resemblance is 
lineal. 


II 

Five years ago, MacEnnis Moore, Assistant Execu- 
tive Director of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service Inc., sensed a need. 
Operating in a world of committees concerned with 
furthering international understanding, Moore often 
heard the complaint that more and more curious and 
interested Americans were descending upon the United 
Nations buildings in New York City. This fact was 
encouraging in itself, but lacking direction and orien- 
tation these people were entering this extremely vital 
arena as they might approach a museum. Moore 
felt that this was not enough, and he decided to do 
something about it. Under his direction the One 
World Seminar for Schools was formed. 

Deciding for reasons of political expediency to 
limit his activities to the field of independent school 
education, Moore set about the formidable task of 
uniting Mahomet with the Mountain. He found an 
immediate enthusiasm for his idea among the em- 
bassies, consulates, and delegations involved; and a 
similar interest was expressed among some of the 
independent schools in the East. 


Slowly a plan took shape. Groups were to be 
limited to not more than forty students. Although 
the basic focus was the United Nations Organization 
itself, a three-day program was devised which brought 
under study an “area of concentration.” A student 
delegation would begin its activities within the UN 
itself and expand into the friendly facilities of the 
English-Speaking Union, the Near East Foundation, 
and the various embassies as the talks began to focus 
on particular countries and their problems. Speakers 
were easily obtained at first, and they were of high 
calibre. Only three schools signed up for the Seminar 
in 1951-52, but three years later that number had 
grown to eighteen independent schools and two 
colleges. 


As he went on, Moore found that the costs of 
transporting a school group to New York City and 
maintaining them there for three days was a serious 
obstacle to the expansion of the Seminar beyond the 
immediate confines of the metropolitan New York 
area. There followed a brief and happy holiday during 
which the participating governments sent diplomats 
without cost to any place in the country where Semi- 
nar meetings could be arranged. In time a general 
change in world attitudes made it more difficult to 
obtain outstanding people for Seminar work. An 
unfortunate automobile accident and increasing re- 
sponsibilities in his work as Secretary of the Educa- 
tional Reconstruction Committee forced Moore to 
abandon his project at the end of the 1953-54 aca- 
demic year.! 


Ill 

Prior to this time, Kingswood School and Cran- 
brook School had participated separately in One 
World Seminars: a group of boys had gone to New 
York City for a session on Western Europe; a group 
of girls had done an area study on the Far East in 
Michigan. A joint program on the Middle East had 
been planned for the Spring of 1954 under Mr. 
Moore’s supervision. At the eleventh hour these 
plans were cancelled. It had been impossible to 
secure speakers from either the New York or Chicago 
diplomatic delegations. 


At an emergency meeting of the members of the 
Kingswood and Cranbrook committee on the Seminar, 
the decision was made to continue the project. Al- 
though scarcely six weeks remained before the sched- 
uled beginning of the conference, strenuous efforts 


1Mr. Moore is now making tentative plans to revive the One World Seminar for Schools. 
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were made to obtain suitable speakers. Through the 
work of Grace Larson of the Kingswood history 
department and the cooperation of the Department 
of Near East Studies at Ann Arbor an excellent 
faculty was assembled in time for the beginning of 
the Seminar. Represented in the discussions were 
Egypt, Israel, Turkey, Iran, and Syria in the sense 
of “national problems,” and considerable emphasis 
was placed upon an explanation of Islamic culture. 


The initial undertaking was an emphatic success. 
When the Seminar had been in an early planning 
stage, the Committee responsible for its execution 
had agreed that the students must be adequately pre- 
pared for participation. This involved not merely a 
factual background in Middle Eastern history, geo- 
graphy, and politics, but an understanding of his- 
torical problems and research so that the student 
seminarians might enter the area as informed inter- 
viewers and participants rather than as a passive 
audience waiting for enlightenment. The pre-Seminar 
briefings were handled in different ways by the 
respective history departments. At Kingswood time 
was made available for student discussion and re- 
search within the regular academic program; at 
Cranbrook special Saturday morning lectures, followed 
by discussion periods, served the same purpose. 


It was decided to make this a thoroughly co- 
educational experience. Half of the Kingswood group 
was sent to Cranbrook during the sessions and vice- 
versa. A student chairman and a recording secretary 
were chosen for each meeting and a schedule was 
drawn up which enabled the speakers to shuttle back 
and forth between the two campuses as needed. 
There was excitement and eagerness and an esprit 
among the student groups which began early in the 
pre-Seminar briefing period and reached its climax 
during the two-day meeting. 


The Seminar leaders responded to this enthusiasm 
by projecting their remarks on an adult level. Dis- 
cussions begun during a question and answer period 
of the regular sessions were continued informally at 
an evening reception given for the combined groups 
and other members of the faculties and student bodies 
of the two schools who wished to attend. Our Middle- 
Easterners were impressed and stimulated by the 
“feeling” which the program engendered, and it 
would be no exaggeration to say that a warm personal 
relationship developed between the students and the 
Seminar leaders. Once the program had ended, its 
effect could be measured in the classroom by a growing 
awareness of the complexities of international relation- 
ships and an expanding enthusiasm for investigations 
of this sort. 





IV 


The success of the Seminar called for its con- 
tinuation. The area chosen for the second year was 
Western Europe. The Seminar faculty was obtained 
through the cooperation of the University of Michigan 
and the Detroit diplomatic colony. The countries 
selected were represented by the following men: 
Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky (Russia); Dr. Daniel 
Wit (France); John Fisher, Consul-General of Great 
Britain in Detroit; Wilhelm Fabricius, Vice-Consul of 
West Germany in Detroit; Dr. George Scanio (Italy). 
Dr. James Meisel of the University of Michigan’s 
Department of Political Science spoke for Western 
Europe in general in the sense of its relationship with 
the United States. 


The history departments of the two schools soon 
recognized a rare opportunity for making the Seminar 
a means of improving public relations in the com- 
munity. Two local high schools were invited to send 
eight representatives, and the wives of the speakers 
were asked to join the group. Frequent releases were 
made to the press in the area. Faculty wives as well 
as other faculty and staff personnel were invited to 
attend as non-participating guests. 


The mechanics of operation were simple. The 
students were selected by lot from the junior and 
senior classes of the two schools. From the beginning 
it is significant to note that there were several appli- 
cations for each Seminar opening. The _ school 
libraries established excellent reading reserves, and 
students were encouraged to consult these sources. 
During the two-day Seminar period the student group 
was excused from all other academic responsibilities. 
In a pre-Seminar meeting, the guest speakers were 
requested to limit their prepared remarks to one half 
hour. The remaining hour of each session was in- 
variably filled with the parry and thrust of keen 
questioning. Discussions so created frequently carried 
over into luncheon and even beyond to the campus, 
where members of the speaking group could be found 
during the early morning “break” extending remarks 
made during the earlier meetings. 


The size of each student group was restricted to 
approximately thirty-five members so that those 
involved might feel an individual sense of responsi- 
bility for the success of the discussion. At the same 
time recognition was made of the fact that here was 
an unusual educational opportunity which should be 
shared, in part, by all. With this thought in mind, 
two of the Seminar leaders were asked to address 
general assemblies of the student bodies, and the 
evening reception was thrown open to those who were 
either ineligible for participation or who had “drawn 
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out” in the choosing of places. Final opinion on the 
part of both school communities held that this brief 
concentration of study brought unusual reward. 


V 


Despite the success of the World Affairs Seminar 
it is felt that there are still problems to be solved in 
making this sort of special program even more effec- 
tive. Frankly, it is difficult to work adequate briefings 
into an already crowded curriculum; it is not easy to 
bar an unusually gifted and interested student from 
participation and admit another of inferior ability 
when the luck of the draw has run against the former. 
And perhaps the most perplexing problem of all con- 
cerns itself with the speakers themselves. Those 
with an academic background may lean towards over- 
simplification; may tend to cover the ground so 
thoroughly that all of the controversy has been 
eliminated from their subject field. On the other 
hand, those who represent an official point of view 
frequently attempt to evade the real issues. One 
would consider desirable at least one general session 
when speakers representing opposite points of view 
could have a go at each other without developing a 
sort of “symposium armistice” or the happy concord 
between amiable individuals which is not realistic 
when considered in the light of international politics. 





Once these difficulties have been overcome doubtless 
there will be others. To the members of the history 
departments of Kingswood and Cranbrook Schools 
the result is well worth the effort. 

This article is written to encourage other inde- 
pendent schools to undertake similar programs. The 
problem of finding good speakers is the most imposing 
initial obstacle. Any school that is close to a large 
urban center or to a university or college community 
should have no difficulty in this regard. In certain 
cases it might be possible to secure diplomatic per- 
sonnel as in the fashion of the original One World 
Seminar. Businessmen with a wide international 
experience also constitute a possible source of talent. 
Once the Seminar leaders are in hand the program 
can be devised to meet the needs of any particular 
situation. The cooperation of school authorities and 
departments outside of the history field is, of course, 
essential to the success of any such plan. 


And if, having undertaken such an experiment as 
this, you one day see a student raise his hand firmly 
at a Seminar session and say to a consular official: 
“Now just a moment, sir. You tell us this on the one 
hand, but then how can you possibly account for the 
British position in the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907?” — then you will agree with us that all the 
effort has been worth while. 





ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 


If you are planning to attend the Annual Conference 
of the SEB, as we hope you are, please see in the program 
printed in the front of this issue of the Buttetin that the 
Library Committee will hold an open meeting on Friday, 
March 2, from 1.30 to 3.00. If you have additional topics 
to suggest for the informal discussion there, please send 
them at once to Miss Alice L. Walter, The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





It is planned to have a display of “‘gadgets’’ and new 
publications in the library field as part of the open meeting 
of the committee. Will you please send suggestions to 
Miss Pauline Anderson, The Choate School Library, 
Wallingford, Conn.? 


Have you seen our list of SEB librarians, issued this 
fall? Don’t forget to send additions and corrections to 
John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. We want the 
revised list to be correct and much more nearly complete 
than the 1955 edition was! 


— SEB Library Committee 











1,000 BOOK LIST 


The Library Committee of the SEB has published a 
valuable “1,000 Book List,” a list of 1,000 books for in- 
dependent school libraries. This is a basic list at the sec- 
ondary level which the committee worked on for two 


years. HAVE YOU PLACED YOUR ORDER YET? 


The purpose of this list is to aid in the establishment 
of sound, active, up-to-date school libraries in our member 
schools. Decimal classification numbers and subject 
headings have been supplied in accordance with estab- 
lished practice, but may of course be changed to meet 
particular local needs. The comprehensive index of 
authors, titles, and subjects should help in identifying 
individual items. 


ORDER NOW! The prices are: 
For Members: 1-4 copies, 75c each plus cost of 
mailing 
5 copies and up, 65c each plus cost 
of mailing 


(Single copies, 85c postpaid.) 
For Non-Members: Single copies, $1.00 postpaid 
2 copies and up, 85c each plus cost 
of mailing. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


In an attempt to increase our understanding of 
and familiarity with Asia and Asians, the National 
Council on Asian Affairs has begun operations in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Prior to its incorporation it studied various under- 
takings by educators and organizations to cover the 
large and dangerous gap in the availability of Asian 
information at the primary, secondary, and adult 
education level. It concluded that the enigmatic 
aspect of the Orient for most Americans must be 
overcome in the face of the growing importance of 
that area for our own well-being. Though several 
schools, school systems, and private organizations 
have acted in response to this obvious need, their 
efforts alone are inadequate. An overall program must 
be developed, the Council believes, which would have 
as its primary objective the fostering and dissemina- 
tion of basic information and understanding of Asia. 


Its initial project is the utilization of Asian stu- 
dents who have completed their studies in the United 
States and who would be available as teachers for 
one year prior to their return home, in their own field 
of concentration. Response has been most enthusi- 
astic from educators, Asians, and schools alike. The 
validity of this project is generally and widely ap- 
proved for several obvious educational reasons, but 
the mechanical advantages, such as the fact that the 
students are here, are available for interviews, and 
have, during their several years on an American 
campus, made some adaptation to American mores, 
have been particularly noted. In addition, many citi- 
zens interested primarily in our relations with Asia 
support this project for its beneficial effect on our 
friends in the East. They point out that the student 
will return to his own country knowing that he has 
contributed to the great American dream as well as 
having been a recipient of our generosity and wealth. 

The teachers, working in their own field of special- 
ization, which qualifies them for an extension of their 
student visas, would at the same time be available 
for school and community consultation on Asian 
matters. Apart from the specific substantive con- 
tribution they would make, their particular contribu- 
tion would be that simply by being around and 
participating in school and community activities they 
would encourage a sense of ease and naturalness with 
Asians and an awareness of Asia. 


In addition it is planned to conduct short courses 
or seminars for American teachers themselves during 
the coming summer. Many schools and teachers have 
indicated their need of such sessions, usually men- 
tioning the need for the opportunity to discuss the 
subject with Asians. 
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Though some excellent text book material at the 
primary and secondary level exists, it appears to be 
inadequate, and the Council is determined to meet 
this great and continuing demand for better and more 
usable material. Plans are progressing at the present 
time in cooperation with other organizations, and it 
is hoped that by the next school year new printed 
matter will be available. 

The Board of Directors, of which Norman D. 
Palmer is President, John F. Melby, Executive Vice 
President, and Elinor K. Wolf, Secretary, includes 
Merrill E. Bush, Eleanor E. Potter, John F. Gum- 
mere, Leslie Severinghaus, together with other promi- 
nent Philadelphians. 

Inquiries about the program may be addressed to 
the National Council on Asian Affairs, 3905 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

NOTE: The National Council on Asian Affairs will 
have headquarters (in the form of a small table among the 
exhibits on the Mezzanine of the Hotel Statler in New 
York) at the Annual Conference of the SEB, where it will 


be happy to receive inquiries and to consult with those who 
may be interested in its work. 





1955-1956 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue InpePpenDENT Scuoot Bu tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1956. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLetTIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHoot Butte- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLvetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 

9. No manuscripts will be returned unless accom- 
panied by stamped self-addressed envelopes. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Butvetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Butietin will forward replies to the 
advertiser. 








TESTING — GUIDANCE — PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Married man, 32, desires administrative position dealing with testing, guidance, and pupil personnel services. Experience 
includes teaching, private school administration (director of guidance and supervisor of academic program), and summer 
camp administration. 
Please write to: BOX 1212 
c/o Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


























MISS BARRY’S AMERICAN SCHOOL 
27th Year 
Miss Barry wishes to retire and to dispose of the good name, furnishings, and fixtures of her school in Florence, Italy. 


The school provides elementary instruction through college preparation to pupils of both sexes, plus riding, tennis, and 
fencing. Flexible faculty. Leased buildings within sight of Ponte Vecchio also served as residence of owner. 


Address: Miss Corinna Barry 
Via dei Bardi 30 
Florence, Italy. 





























30th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


NEWS OF FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 
Hotel Reservations 

News of faculty appointments will not appear again 
until the May issue. News of faculty accomplishments 
and activities, and news of appointments of new adminis- 


trative officers will be published in all issues. 


You are urged to make your hotel reservations 
early. Member schools will receive special reserva- 
tion cards. Ask your SEB Representative! If you 
have no card, address your letter to Front Office 


Manager, Hotel Statler, 7th Ave, 32nd, 33rd Sts Bulletin Correspondents are urged to submit news of 

ees York N.Y ated cneahitinn ii. Secondaxy new faculty appointments in the new format, as shown in 
» Ne ” 

Education Board Conference. the November Buutetin. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


REPORT ON LATIN TEXT BOOKS NOW IN USE 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOooL BULLETIN: 


Early in November of this year I sent a questionnaire to the 420 member schools of the SEB, to determine 
what elementary text books are being used in their Latin classes, and in what grades they are used. 

By November 28, 215 returns had come in. Four of these reported “No Latin.” 

Of the 211 schools reporting their Latin curricula, 1 school began Latin in the fifth grade, 7 began it in the 
sixth grade, 35 began it in the seventh grade, 77 began it in the eighth grade, and 91 began it in the ninth 
grade. These figures do not necessarily indicate a preference as to where Latin should be begun, as many of 
the schools have no choice — they just do not have a sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. 

In giving the text books used, some schools mentioned two or more texts. For this reason the mention of 
Ullman and Henry 44 times does not mean that 44 schools used this book exclusively. 


Text Book Author Publisher Times Mentioned 
First Year Latin Smith-Thompson-Jenney Allyn 96 
Latin for Americans Ullman & Henry Macmillan 44 
Using Latin Scott-Horn-Gummere Scott 40 
First Latin Lessons Green Glen Head 14 
First Year Latin Collar-Daniel-Jenkins Ginn 6 
Essential Latin Thompson-Tracy-Dugit Oxford 6 
Latin and The Romans Jenkins-Wagener Ginn 6 
Latin I Pearson-Lawrence-Raynor American 5 
First Steps Ritchie-Green Longmans 5 
Essentials of Latin Pearson American 4 
The Living Language Carr-Hadzsits Heath 4 
Latin for Today Gray-Jenkins Ginn 3 
Shady Hill Lessons McCarthy Harvard 3 


Other elementary texts mentioned one or two times: Wilson’s Grammar; Language, Literature, and Life 
(Scott-Horn); Exploring Latin; Secondary School Latin (Dunn); Elements of Latin (Dooge); First Year Latin 
(Bennett); Latin Review (Colby); Taft School Latin Workbook; First Year Latin (MacGoffin-Henry); First 
Year Latin and Grammar for High School (Henle); First Latin (Pratt); Living with Romans I (Crabb); Latin 
Primer (Maxey-Fay); Living Latin (Taylor-Prentice). 

Readers mentioned: Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles (Longmans), Vincent’s First and Second Readers (Cam- 
bridge); Reed’s Julia (Macmillan), Colby’s Lively Latin, and Civis Romanus. 

The one school offering Latin in the fifth grade was Cathedral Choir of New York City. They are experi- 
menting with a new text, A Latin Primer by Maxey and Fay (Heath). 

Among the 7 schools starting Latin in the sixth grade, Smith-Thompson-Jenney was mentioned 4 times, 
Scott-Horn-Gummere 2 times, and Ritchie-Green 2 times. 

Among the 35 schools starting Latin in the seventh grade, Smith-Thompson-Jenney was mentioned 18 times 
of which 6 times were in conjunction with some other text. Five schools covered 184 pages (Alpha Level), and 
the rest varying amount up to 283 pages. In this group, starting Latin in the seventh grade, Green was men- 
tioned 7 times, Ullman and Henry 6 times, and Scott-Horn-Gummere 5 times. 

Among the 77 schools starting Latin in the eighth grade, Smith-Thompson-Jenney was mentioned 32 times. 
Ten schools completed 184 pages (Alpha Level), and the other schools amounts varying from 80 pages to the 
entire book (Gamma Level). None reported 286 pages (Beta Level). Of the 17 schools in this group using 
Scott-Horn-Gummere, 3 covered 230 pages, 4 the entire book, and the rest varying amounts. Of the 15 schools 
in this group mentioning Ullman and Henry, various schools mentioned various amounts of material covered, 
from 110 pages to the entire book. 

Among the 91 schools beginning Latin in the ninth class, 42 mentioned Smith-Thompson-Jenney, 21 men- 
tioned Ullman and Henry, and 9 mentioned Scott-Horn-Gummere. 


Sincerely yours, 


John C. Green, Jr., 
Glen Head Press, 


Glen Head, N.Y. 
(Mr. Green teaches Latin at Green Vale School.) 


NOTE: Neither the Secondary Education Board nor The Independent School Bulletin recommends or endorses 
any particular text books. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Editor's Note: 


The tremendous rise in the number of applications for admission to our independent schools has placed the ad- 


missions personnel in a very important position from the point of view of public relations. This is the first of two articles that will 
bring to your attention many of the public relations problems facing our admissions men and women, and may help many to handle 


more effectively some of the ticklish problems that constantly arise. 


second article will treat the subject from the day school angle. 
found no one from a girls’ school to write about the subject. 


This article is written by a boarding school representative. 


The 


Both writers are engaged in boys’ school work, As yet we have 
Although some of the problems are common to all types of schools, I 
am certain that there are significant differences that could and should be discussed in connection with girls’ school admissions. 


nomination of an author, or your own comments on the question, will be gratefully received and most welcome. 


Your 


nt. P, 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By James V. Morrart, Director of Admissions 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


“I must be cruel, only to be kind’ Hamlet, Act III, Sc. 4, Line 178 


I 


ost independent schools, if not all, are enjoy- 
| V ing an enrollment boom. Even at this date 
in the admissions season some schools may 
have as many as three or four applicants for every 
vacancy expected next September. Although one 
might readily assume that the admissions officer’s 
job is softer than ever, in reality his duties have be- 
come more complicated in making accurate decisions 
and interpreting admissions policy to an increasing 
number of candidates. No longer can admissions be 
considered in the light of “getting students,” because 
today the main responsibility of the admissions officer 
is in the role of public relations representative not 
only of his own school, but of all independent educa- 
tion. He is the one to whom alumni often point the 
finger when asking, “What kind of boys are you 
getting today?” ‘“‘How are they doing in college?” 
He is the one who must be on hand with a friendly 
smile to welcome the public and make each one feel 
at home. When not greeting visitors on campus, he 
must be the ambassador of good will who interviews 
candidates in other schools, and helps them decide 
where they should pursue their academic careers. 
To the alumni and parents, the public at large, and 
other educational institutions, he is the man who 
must know the answers — one of the first qualifi- 
cations of a good public relations officer. 

Some time ago, a charming couple and their 
equally attractive son arrived without an appoint- 
ment at a boarding school. The admissions officer 
spared no effort in making them feel so much at home 
that by the end of the interview this was the one and 
only school. Here was a personable, seemingly well- 


rounded youngster who appeared to have all the 
qualifications of a promising candidate. His parents 
believed that he was doing fairly good work in his 
present school, but that in boarding school he would 
do better. 

The parents and son returned home that day 
convinced that they had found the school of their 
choice. A few days later the admissions officer was 
delighted to receive the preliminary application, 
which convinced him that he had succeeded in gain- 
ing their confidence. Several weeks later, the scho- 
lastic transcript was received and the results of the 
entrance examinations evaluated. 


It was with great dismay that the admissions 
officer discovered that his promising candidate’s 
scholastic aptitude fell far below the acceptable norm 
and that his reading level was two years behind the 
average rate of his own students in the same grade. 
To write a cold letter of rejection would be cruel. 
To encourage the candidate would be unkind. Here 
was a case of a naive admissions officer whose initial 
impression was influenced by the candidate’s strong 
personal qualifications. So much so, indeed, that he 
led the parents to believe on the basis of a first visit 
that there was no need to look at any other school. 


Fortunately, the admissions officer did not write 
a letter of straight rejection, but explained that the 
test scores were disappointing and that it would be 
advisable for them to return to the school to discuss 
their son’s admission. It gave the admissions officer 
an opportunity to recommend a schoo] that specialized 
in correcting serious reading weaknesses. Although 
it was then not the school of their first choice, a year 
later they were happy to find that their son’s weak- 
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ness had been improved considerably and, most of 
all, for the first time the boy himself felt that he was 
enjoying success. 

In this particular instance, the second visit was 
not too much of an inconvenience for the parents 
because they lived within easy traveling distance of 
the school. For most families, however, it would be 
most impractical to visit a school twice because an 
admissions officer had not previously investigated 
carefully enough or was influenced in his judgment 
by first impressions. Today he must be wary, careful 
not to encourage until he can be sure of his ground. 
Although a candidate may be thoroughly sold on the 
school, the admissions officer must be cruel only to 
be kind in reserving judgment on the applicant’s 
candidacy until after all his qualifications have been 
evaluated. 


II 


Many parents looking for a suitable school today 
do not limit their search to one or two. Because of 
the increased pressure for places, they feel they must 
play it safe by filing preliminary applications at as 
many as four or five schools. These same parents in 
many instances will visit all the schools on their list, 
submit scholastic transcripts, and have the applicant 
tested for admission and placement. Naturally, they 
hope their child will be admitted by all five schools 
so that they can make the final choice. The clamor 
for early decisions was never louder. From the stand- 
point of the schools, the ‘‘shopping” trend has created 
what one may call an “inflationary” enrollment situ- 
ation. The shuffling of paper work and processing of 
credentials are becoming the major occupation of a 
sizable staff rather than of a single person. More 
candidates than ever are visiting schools. More 
student reception committees are assigned to campus 
tours. One boarding school has a group of fifteen 
student volunteers scheduled daily to receive visitors. 
In the same school most faculty members are called 
upon to interview candidates and in so doing are 
actually serving as admissions officers. Each candi- 
date must be given the same courteous attention and 
careful screening as the last because maybe the one 
out of four who makes the best impression on the 
Admissions Committee is the one who will choose 
another school. Meanwhile, the other three have 
been rejected in order to make a place for the one 
who had been accepted but decided io go elsewhere. 
In every case, the school spends as much time, labor, 
and money to evaluate each of the three or four 
candidates rejected as it does on the one candidate 
accepted. The situation was recently described most 
aptly by one college admissions officer who said his 
title should more accurately read “Director of Re- 





jections” instead of “Director of Admissions.” A 
more constructive name for him might be ‘Admissions 
Counselor.” 


Ill 


It is in the capacity of ‘Director of Rejections” 
that the admissions officer must work hardest as the 
school’s public relations representative. The loyal 
alumnus who registered his new-born son at his Alma 
Mater some fourteen years ago is not going to be 
happy if he is told bluntly that his boy “just can’t 
make the grade.”” He must be convinced as tactfully 
as possible that his son will be happier in another 
school where he can be given reasonable assurance of 
success. The alumnus must firmly believe that it 
would be unfair to the school and to his boy to accept 
him solely because he is the son of an alumnus if he 
would eventually face failure or frustration. It is 
here that the admissions officer should make every 
effort to retain the interest and loyalty of the alumnus 
by helping him to find another school suited to his 
boy’s particular needs and aptitudes. If a candidate 
is not accepted by his father’s school for failure to 
measure up to the school’s academic standards, the 
alumnus might readily suspect that any other school 
recommended by the admissions officer is bound to 
be one of inferior standards. It then becomes neces- 
sary to point out that admission to a given school 
does not depend primarily on meeting the minimum 
standards, but is more a matter of measuring up to 
the ever-stiffening competition. Most established 
schools, like nearly all colleges, find themselves turn- 
ing away not only incompetent candidates, but aiso 
many who could in fact do the work. Unless an 
admissions officer is quite certain that a candidate 
can be given reasonable assurance of success in the 
school he recommends, it is far better to refer the 
parent to a professional counselor who can give im- 
partial and objective advice. There is a much better 
chance that an alumnus will remain loyal to his Alma 
Mater if his boy achieves success in another school 
than if his son suffers the disgrace of being asked to 
withdraw because he has failed in his father’s school. 
Although the alumnus may be sadly disappointed 
because his boy has not been accepted by his old 
school, in the long run he will respect it more for 
adhering to standards which every loyal alumnus 
wants to uphold. 


To prevent some of these disappointments an 
admissions officer can improve alumni relations by 
making inquiries a few years in advance of the pros- 
pective date of admission of a graduate’s son. Pro- 
fessional advice on selection and content of courses 
in the years prior to the candidate’s admission is 
always appreciated by parents. If the student is 
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steered in the right direction at an early age, there is 
less likelihood of disappointment at a later date. On 
the other hand, the admissions officer who follows 
closely the progress of an alumni son who has been 
rejected and now attends another school is bound to 
strengthen the confidence of the alumnus who was 
disappointed. 


IV 

The director of admissions of a private school can 
be the most unpopular person in his local town or the 
best promoter of good will. In boarding schools that 
have a limited quota of day students, the problem of 
good community relations usually rests in the lap of 
the admissions officer. For parents living in a com- 
munity that has a tax-free private school, it is difficult 
to understand why their children shouldn’t be given 
first preferences for admission as day students. Here 
again, it requires the best resources of a tactful and 
understanding admissions officer to explain that most 
boarding schools cannot accept every day boy appli- 
cant or else they would soon become financially in- 
operative. To encourage closer relationship between 
the school and the community, day boy scholarships 
are among the best devices. Publicizing such scholar- 
ships brings before the local public the competitive 
aspects of admission and emphasizes the quality of 
the educational program. It soon becomes apparent 
to the town residents that the local private school is 
not always the best place for every local student. In 
many cases, here is the golden opportunity for the 
admissions officer to enhance good community rela- 
tions and to promote the cause of all independent 
education by suggesting a private school in a more 
remote area where the boy could profit from boarding 
school experience. 

Another aspect of community relations in which 
the admissions officer plays a vital role is the nature 
of his contacts with public school officials and teachers. 
As a first step in developing a harmonious relation- 
ship, it must be readily admitted that there is a 
definite purpose and need for both types of insti- 
tutions. One may offer opportunities that are lacking 
in the other. Through close cooperation and mutual 
understanding between private and public school 
administrators, community residents can soon be 
brought to appreciate the advantages of both public 
and private education. In one community, for 
example, the headmaster of the private boarding 
school awards the scholarship prizes at the public 
school commencement exercises and serves on the 
community educational panel with the local principal. 
In turn, the local public school officials are invited to 
attend concerts, lectures, commencement exercises, 
and occasional faculty meetings at the private school. 


V 

With the steady increase in the number of in- 
quiries and applications, admissions officers today 
are faced with the necessity of revising their calendars 
so that notices of acceptance and rejection will be 
sent at a reasonably early date in the academic year. 
With parents pressing for early decisions and schools 
loaded with paperwork, some schools are making 
preliminary evaluations of each candidate’s qualifi- 
cations as early as January. Some also are following 
the colleges’ plan of classifying candidates into three 
categories: 1) Acceptance looks promising; 2) Accept- 
ance questionable; 3) Probable rejection. It is only 
fair to the parents and to the heads of schools in which 
candidates are now enrolled that such notice be given 
as early as possible without overlooking the fact that 
final acceptance is given only after successful com- 
pletion of the current year’s work. 

Although this plan sounds practicable from an 
administrative standpoint, it still leaves the ad- 
missions officer floundering in his efforts to estimate 
the attrition rate. There is no crystal ball into which 
he can gaze to determine what percentage of today’s 
deluge of applicants will fail to meet tomorrow’s 
competition, what percentage will decide to go else- 
where in June after being accepted in January, and 
how many far better candidates will apply for ad- 
mission next August when the rolls should be filled. 
All he can do is continue to scour the country for the 
best candidates possible and trust the fates to provide 
exactly the right number for each vacancy in each 
class, the proper proportion of full paying candidates 
in ratio to scholarship students, the best representa- 
tives of the forty-eight states and, last but not least, 
that every single one is the All-American boy who is 


sure to become a future President of the United 
States. 











REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Pauline Anderson 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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FACULTY-TRUSTEE LIAISON 
TOGETHER 


By Tueopore L. Maynew 


Editor’s Note: The subject of faculty-trustee liaison and cooperation was discussed at the recent Open Meeting of the SEB’s 
Public Relations Committee. I have asked several who spoke to send me their remarks for inclusion in this section of the BuLLeTIN. 
It is the hope of the Public Relations Committee that some of the activity in this area of school public relations may have been stim- 
ulated or influenced by its booklet, Our Independent School Trustees, published last year. 


The article by Mr. Mayhew, who was chairman of the Faculty-Staff-Trustees Dinner at The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
is followed by briefer accounts of similar activities at The Thacher School, The William Penn Charter School, Montclair Academy, 


and St, Louis Country Day School, 


I 
T's idea of having a joint trustee-staff-faculty 


dinner at The Pingry School came from the 

thinking of our Professional Faculty Meetings 
committee. It was given added stimulation by the 
appearance of the SEB’s splendid booklet — which 
should be read by all independent school people — 
Our Independent School Trustees. Copies of the book- 
let were sent to the entire board of trustees and were 
made available also to the faculty. 


Perhaps other schools have had such meetings as 
this. For us it was the first time that three vital 
segments of the scholastic whole had actually met 
in a planned way. We felt together. 


For those who may be interested in trying out 
such an evening as ours, the mechanics of the arrange- 
ments of our combined dinner meeting were these: 
the P.F.M. (Professional Faculty Meeting) com- 
mittee recommended the idea to the headmaster, who, 
in turn, presented the basic proposed plan at the next 
trustees’ meeting. The idea was approved and a 
trustee sub-committee of three was set up. Its head 
and the P.F.M. committee chairman met to discuss 
procedure, agreed on a date, the dinner time, and the 
speaking agenda. 

Each chairman selected, from several possibilities, 
the four subjects which he thought would be of the 
greatest interest to his group, and both chairmen 
asked that the headmaster speak. All of this was 
approved. 


So, on November 3, at 6:30 P.M., sixty-three 
people, all vitally interested in Pingry affairs, sat 
down together in the school dining hall to a roast 
beef dinner. Faculty and staff members were seated 
next to or very near trustees. Just before the dessert 
course, E. Laurence Springer, the headmaster, using 
“Musical Chairs” technique, asked all faculty and 
staff members to move three or four places up the 
table, in order to be neighbors of another set of 
trustees. 


At the conclusion of the meal, all adjourned to 
the Whitlock Room, the social gathering room of the 


oe A 


school. Each speaker was allotted eight minutes for 
his talk, and the program began. 


II 


The first to speak was Chester F. Smith, ’08, 
president of the board. He praised the trustees for 
the tremendous amount of time they spend so willingly 
on school affairs. The twenty-five trustees, he said, 
elect their own officers and operate the school, espe- 
cially in the fields of finance and property manage- 
ment. The board functions mainly through com- 
mittees which, he stressed, do not interfere with the 
internal management of the institution. 

The next trustee speaker was Robert W. Parsons, 
chairman of the nominating committee, who explained 
that the board of trustees’ president selects the mem- 
bers of the nominating committee which, in turn, 
nominates the new candidates for membership on the 
board. There are three trustee categories at Pingry: 


Term trustees (about twelve of these). They are 
chosen for a three-year term, but are generally re- 
elected and continued on for several years. 

Father trustees (about twelve of these). They, too, 
serve a three-year term and are selected because they 
are parents of boys currently in school. Some of 
these drop out after a term or two, or when their 
boys graduate. Others from this category become 
term trustees eventually. 

Alumni trustee. A Pingry alumnus, of course, he 
is the liaison man between the board and the Pingry 
Alumni Association. 

The third trustee speaker was Hugh Livengood, 
’33, the alumni trustee, who said it was his job to 
keep open a pathway of information between the 
trustees and the directors of the Pingry Alumni 
Association. He mentioned some of the many things 
the alumni group does for Pingry: gives an annual 
Letter-In-Life award, holds an annual dinner and 
spring reunion, gives a scholarship, etc. 

Harold P. Goodbody, chairman of the finance 
committee, was the last speaker for the trustees. He 
discussed school receipts and expenditures, presenting 
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an encouraging picture of the Pingry financial status. 
He stressed the fact that an ever-present thought in 
the minds of the board members was that of raising 
teachers’ salaries wherever and whenever possible. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, praised all the 
groups that pull together as a team for Pingry. He 
said he attends all meetings of the board and is an 
ex-officio member of all its committees. It is his duty 
to keep the board informed concerning all phases of 
Pingry’s activities, interpreting school events to the 
governing body. He reviewed his many and varied 
contacts with faculty and staff members, individually 
and/or in committees. He ended his talk by saying 
that no diagram could adequately describe the way a 
headmaster works with both trustee and faculty-staff 
members because it is an intimate, personal relation- 
ship that cannot be charted. 


Ill 


First speaker from the faculty ranks was Mrs. 
Harry Wasasier, head of the Lower School (grades 
1-5). She spoke of the concentration on the three 
R’s, but mentioned the many other sides of the boy 
that are developed in her part of Pingry: social science, 
music, art, as well as group athletics. Lower School 
teachers, she said, have the boys when they are quite 
young, and these teachers believe that such attitudes 
as honesty, promptness, and the like are “caught, not 
taught.” 

Charles B. Atwater, Middle School (grades 6-8) 
head, emphasized the fact that the Middle School is 
a true bridge between the other two sections of the 
school. Middle Schoolers have all men teachers 
except one; they must learn to cope with varied 
adult personalities. The three R’s are still the core 
of the Middle School curriculum. Much use is made 
of the school library. Team sports and clubs are 
strong at this level of the school, he concluded. 


Herbert F. Hahn, chairman of the library com- 
mittee, made it clear that most of the actual library 
work is done by Mrs. Francis W. West, head librarian, 
and her two part-time helpers. He stated that this 
work has increased sharply over the years with the 
continued acquisition of more and more volumes. 
Adequate supervision of the library, he said, has been 
attained through the adoption of the student proctor 
system, by which the boy in charge controls discipline 
and checks books in and out. The library committee 
allocates the money budgetted for each department 
or division of the school, decides which newspapers 
and periodicals should be taken, and so on. 

The last faculty speaker, C. Elliott Knoke, chair- 
man of the admissions committee, gave a colorful 
picture of his work by tracing a hypothetical Pingry 
admissions applicant from his first inquiry through 


to his admission (or rejection). He illustrated his 
talk by frequent display of the many and varied 
forms and cards used in connection with the ad- 
missions work. 


A general question and answer period followed Mr. 
Knoke’s talk. 


IV 


At the close of the meeting, the evening’s chairman 
passed out to the audience a two-question question- 
naire which he had prepared, for all to fill in. 


Question 1: Basically, did you consider the idea 
of having a combined trustee-faculty-staff dinner and 
discussion sound? — The answer to this question was 


100% YES. 


Question 2: What positive thoughts, new ideas 
etc., did YOU take away from the gathering? 

Here are typical trustee replies: “It might be 
worth while to have faculty-trustee meetings once or 
twice a year. Cut out the dinner. Meet at 8 P.M. 
for a program of short talks or a round table dis- 
cussion.” ... “I had not appreciated the thorough 
manner in which each application for admission is 
handled’’. . . . “I was impressed with the clarity of 
expression and delivery of the several faculty speak- 
ers.” ... “The Pingry family are a grand crowd and 
it is fun to have personal contacts with them — the 
more, the merrier.” . . . ““The program was a good one 
and covered the basic operations of both groups.” 
... “Better understanding of the other fellow’s job 
is helpful all around.” . . . “Smiles everywhere.” 
... “A great help to me as a trustee.” .. . “The social 
part of the evening was most enjoyable.” 

Typical faculty-staff replies: ““An awareness of the 
financial soundness of the school.” . . . “The account 
of how Pingry trustees are selected.” . . . “The close 
liaison the trustees have with the faculty through the 
headmaster.” . . . “The inner workings of the school 
were so ably expressed I’m sure all concerned learned 
much we hadn’t heard or known.” . . . “I was im- 
pressed by the scope and efficiency of the organization 
which keeps the school running. Organization which 
plans everything down to the last detail seems to be 
the key to successful operation.” . . . ‘Next time we 
meet, how about serving dessert and coffee in the 
Whitlock Room from 7:30 - 8:00 P.M. so that the 
group can mingle socially for a half hour before the 
talks start?” ... “I felt that the dinner was parti- 
cularly good in that I personally met the trustees.” 
. . . “Each side felt that something had been learned 
from the other, and, through it all, one could sense a 
very friendly, cordial relationship.” . . . “An evening 
such as this multiplied by a few more meetings over 
the years would be the best bond to strengthen the 
school.” .. . “It was wonderful-—our being together!” 
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TRUSTEE-FACULTY HARMONY 

Last spring for the first time the trustees and 
faculty of The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., met in 
joint informal session at the conclusion of the regular 
trustees meeting. The primary purpose was to allow 
the trustees to become better acquainted with the 
teachers and the scope of the courses they taught. 

The meeting was set for the first day of vacation 
so that all teachers would be free to attend. After a 
dinner in the school dining room trustees, faculty, 
and wives gathered informally in the library, where 
the Director of Studies introduced each of the depart- 
ment heads. The latter gave short talks — five to 
ten minutes — not only on the content of their courses 
but also on their aims and methods. Brief question- 
and-answer periods followed each talk, with many 
trustees and other teachers participating. 

Both trustees and faculty felt that the evening was 
informative and interesting. A happy combination 
of planned presentation and informal conversation 
seemed to have been reached. In the future it is 
hoped that similar get-togethers can take place at 
least once a year. Topics of mutual interest are 
many. The next session could include an explanation 
by the trustees of some of the functions of their 
various committees. 


In addition to the above innovation, teachers at 
Thacher have had many opportunities to meet with 
trustees informally and to discuss various phases of 
the school life. Also, those members of the faculty 
who have administrative duties are asked to attend 
trustee meetings when subjects pertinent to their 
work are under discussion. 


It has always been axiomatic that ‘“‘teacher- 
student,” “headmaster-faculty,” and “headmaster- 
trustee” harmony is of prime importance in a well- 
run school. To this let us add “trustee-faculty.” 
Closer personal acquaintance will surely lead to better 
mutual understanding of the problems faced by each 


group. 


FACULTY-PARENT-OVERSEER PROGRAMS 

A practical program of applied public relations has 
been practiced by The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, in the three divisions of its 
school. 


This program includes afternoon teas for the 
Junior School parents and faculty. In the Middle 
School the parents follow their sons’ schedules in a 
regular school day of classes, allowing about fifteen 
minutes to each class period, in which the programs 
of the subjects are discussed by the teachers and 
parents. After the class sessions the department 
heads give short talks. In the Senior School the 
parents and the faculty come for an evening meal, 





following which the parents gather in the Assembly 
Hall. There the Headmaster talks on college ad- 
missions, or a panel of teachers answers questions 
that the parents may have on their minds. 


Another all-school part of the program is to have 
the overseers and their wives and the teachers and 
their wives for a supper affair. This has been estab- 
lished practice for many years and has helped tremen- 
dously in getting the overseers to know their faculty 
and some of their problems and vice versa. 


All in all there are many steps such as these that 
can be taken to help foster good public relations 
among school, overseers, and parents. 


ANNUAL DINNERS 


At Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., on 
the evening of October 5, 1955, there was held the 
annual dinner for members of the board of trustees 
and for members of the faculty and the staff of both 
Montclair Academy and Brookside School, the 
elementary school of the Montclair Academy Foun- 
dation. Informal speeches were given by Headmaster 
Thomas W. Hall, Jr., and by L. D. Barney, head of 


the board of trustees. 

The dinner was primarily a social affair, providing 
the opportunity for the members of each group to 
become acquainted with one another on a personal 
basis. New teachers of both schools were introduced 
and welcomed to the Montclair Academy Foundation, 

Since the beginning of this annual dinner program 
the mutual benefit derived by those attending has 
been a rewarding experience, leading to a better 
understanding of the relationship and operation of 
the faculties and trustees of the two schools. 





Continuing an established tradition, the board of 
trustees and their wives of the St. Louis Country 
Day School paid homage to the school’s faculty and 
their wives at the annual dinner and party in the 
University Club, St. Louis, Mo., on October 26. 

In addition to the incumbent board, all past 
board members since the school’s founding in 1917 
were invited, for a total of 120 people. 


Headmaster Ashby T. Harper read a scroll in 
honor of six faculty members having thirty or more 
years of service at St. Louis Country Day School. 
They are Gordon M. Browne, director of advisors; 
Walter J. McCreery, head of lower school; Robert R. 
Reeve, director of music; J. Evan Philips, head of 
history department; Roy Battenberg, German in- 
structor, and Robert P. Hughes, athletic director. 

In turn, Harper presented the silver spade used 
in breaking ground on Country Day’s new 56-acre 
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site in Ladue, Mo., to Thomas Rutledge, an alumnus 
and vice-chairman of the New Site Fund, who re- 
ceived it in the absence of James S. McDonnell, 
former board president. Rutledge then returned the 
spade to Harper for placing in an appropriate location 
in the new school, when built. 

John Caulk, alumnus and architect, outlined the 
thinking of the building committee, which he heads, 
in adopting “traditional” architecture rather than 
“contemporary.” Major considerations, he said, in- 
volved “‘space engineering which involves grouping 
similar activities into fixed areas and the whole into 
a campus plan.” Aesthetically, he said, “traditional” 
architecture selects the best of the old and continues 
its use in the present. Furthermore, this style, he 
said, reflects the desires of the majority of the donors. 
“Contemporary,” he said, costs less because it is 
merely “space enclosures,”’ whereas “traditional” will 
cost about two hundred thousand dollars more owing 
to decorative “needles and towers on the buildings.” 

Terminating the formal part of the dinner, Chapin 
S. Newhard, board of trustees president, said the St. 
Louis Country Day School hopes to be in its new 
location by 1 January, 1957; that there would be no 
high pressure methods used in raising additional 
sums; that all former trustees should receive copies 
of the minutes of all board meetings; and that a 
brochure, “containing complete information about 
the new school,” would be published shortly. 


A FACULTY TRUSTEE? 


Comments concerning many of the questions 
raised and discussed in Our Independent School 
Trustees, the SEB’s helpful booklet, continue to come 
to our attention. As we receive them we shall be 
happy to print them in this section of the BULLETIN. 
The latest comment concerns the advisability — or 
inadvisability in this case — of having a member of 
the faculty serve on the board of trustees. The 
quotation follows: 

“In a recent letter 1 have written my strong per- 
sonal reservations relevant to a member of the faculty 


serving on a board of trustees. My strongest reason 
is that it places the individual faculty member in a 
most awkward position in respect to his headmaster 
and his colleagues. In my judgment the headmaster 
represents his faculty to the board; if he fails to do so 
fairly and honestly, he loses the respect and loyalty 
of those for whom he is responsible. The headmaster 
is in a better position to make judgments of the 
whole school situation than is an individual of the 
faculty.” 


How do you feel about this important and con- 
troversial question? 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS FUND 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The following three paragraphs are the latest news 
we have received from the cooperative fund raising 
project in the Philadelphia area, about which we have 
written previously in these columns. 

“The Independent Schools Fund of Philadelphia 
began its solicitation of gifts from corporations in 
September. A number of contacts have been made, 
resulting in two gifts and only one definite turndown. 

“Solicitations are made by representatives of the 
school or schools which have the best contact with the 
particular corporations. Solicitations are made per- 
sonally and, whenever possible, by two people. The 
Fund has prepared a brochure, which includes general 
information about the schools, the reasons why the 
schools believe they warrant support by corporations, 
and the Articles of Association of the organization. 
The brochure is presented to the officer of the cor- 
poration being solicited. 

“A very helpful development during the summer 
was the formation of a Campaign Advisory Com- 
mittee. Thirty prominent citizens agreed to lend 
their names to the committee, indicating that they 
believe in the independent schools and consider them 
worthy of support from corporations in the Phila- 
delphia area. These gentlemen also have agreed to 
give the Fund advice on approaching particular 
corporations.” 


PRESIDENTS COUNCIL OF ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS 


Editor's Note: 


In behalf of the Secondary Education Board, “‘Our Schools and the Public’ salutes the Presidents Council of 


Alumnae Associations of Independent Schools upon the completion of its tenth year of existence. 


Mrs, Homer C., Crane, President of the St. Margaret’s School Alumnae Association, Waterbury, Conn., and a member of the 


executive committee of the Presidents Council, has written this tenth year report. 


Further information may be obtained from the 


Secretary of the Council, Mrs. J. W. S. Foster, Jr., “‘Alsenborn,” Pikesville 8, Maryland. 


HEN the idea for the Presidents Council 
WV of Alumnae Associations of Independent 
Secondary Schools was conceived in 1946 
by Mrs. Graham Blaine and Mrs. Frank B. Washburn 


a. ©, FP. 


of the Spence School and Mrs. George F. Brower of 
the Masters School and Spence it was impossible for 
them to visualize the growth that would take place 
in ten years. Representatives of seven school alumnae 
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associations met for their first meeting in April 1946. 
In the next two years five other schools joined the 
group. Now the organization has an active member- 
ship of thirty-two, with others indicating their desire 
to join. 


In 1949 the Council was formally organized with 
the following statement of purpose: “‘to foster closer 
relationship between the alumnae associations of 
independent secondary schools and to afford an 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas and experiences 
which would be beneficial to all.” 


Proof that the Council has lived up to every word 
of its purpose may be found in the enthusiastic 
acclaim of all participating members and the close 
harmony among the schools. Many members who 
had been discouraged with the results of their efforts 
found new hope in hearing the experiences of others 
and encouragement from suggestions made at meet- 
ings. 

Originally the Council met but once a year, but 
with increasing numbers of suggested topics it was 
decided that a fall meeting as well as the annual April 
meeting was in order. Topics for each meeting come 
from suggestions offered at previous meetings. It 
would seem that the Council has enough ideas for 
many years to come, although some of the topics most 
vital to alumnae associations will be repeated as the 
membership changes. Some of the subjects already 
covered are: Fund Raising, Public Relations, Alumnae 
Publications, The Importance of the Independent 
School in Secondary Education, Alumnae Partici- 
pation in School Affairs, Regional Organization, etc. 
In advance of every meeting each member alumnae 
association is sent a questionnaire on the topic to be 
discussed. The factual material thus acquired is used 
as the basis for the meeting. 


In 1953 a panel of four headmistresses and Mrs. 
Millicent McIntosh, president of Barnard College, 
discussed The Importance of the Independent School. 
In 1954 Katherine McBride, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, was the luncheon speaker. Because of the 





complexities of the subject of Fund Raising two guest 
speakers were invited for the 1955 meeting: William 
G. Avirett of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and Vice-President Thomas Appleget 
of Brown University. 


Detailed reports of all meetings are mimeographed 
and sent to each school and each alumnae president. 
These supply excellent reference material for incoming 
presidents and also valuable media for evaluating 
one’s own alumnae association. At the present time 
all members exchange the fund raising material sent 
to their alumnae. The Council also has a traveling 
library consisting of all the member schools’ fund 
raising material. 

The meetings are held at member schools. Two 
delegates from each member association may attend. 
The president is urged to be present but may send a 
representative. 

The officers, who serve for two years, are elected 
by the delegates at each annual meeting. Any active 
or former alumnae association president who has 
been a member of the Council is eligible to hold office. 
The dues have been held to the nominal fee of five 
dollars for each association. 


The greatest value of the Council to the individual 
member is the frank discussion of all problems. Fre- 
quently the solution to a problem is found by hearing 
of a similar experience in another school. The inter- 
change of ideas has been stimulating. Thus in 
strengthening the alumnae associations, the schools 
themselves are strengthened. Working out our ideas 
together has cemented the bond among our schools 
so that we now feel we are all pulling in the same 
direction with the same purpose. 

Rapidly increasing enrollments mean that more 
and more alumnae associations must take a greater 
responsibility in assisting their own schools. The 
Presidents Council provides training in these new 
responsibilities. The foresight of the women who 
envisioned such an organization is to be commended, 
for it came at a time when the need was the greatest. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


JoserpH R. W. Donee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


SEMINAR ON RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Kent School, Kent, Conn., was host to some 400 
leaders in education from all parts of this country at 
a seminar, “The Christian Idea of Education,” held 
at the school on November 25-29. The seminar was 


planned as one of the principal events of the school’s 
fiftieth anniversary celebration. 

The Rev. William G. Pollard, executive director 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, pre- 
sided over the seminar. 
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Seminar leaders included representatives of the 
great Christian communions — Anglican, Orthodox, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic. They were E. 
Harris Harbison, Henry Charles Lea Professor of 
History, Princeton University; Alan Paton, the 
South African author; the Rev. Georges Florovsky, 
Dean, St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Catholic Theological 
Seminary; Jacques Maritain, Professor of Philosophy 
at Princeton’s Institute of Advanced Study; the Rev. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, Union Theological Seminary; the Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S. J., Professor of Theology, Wood- 
stock College; and the Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr., Professor of Liturgics at the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. 


One of these leaders addressed the participants 
each morning and one each evening during the 
seminar. Their speeches set the theme for the dis- 
cussions of several groups which met at afternoon 
sessions. 


The group discussion chairmen were: Brooks Otis, 
professor of Greek and Latin, Hobart College; William 
H. Conley, educational assistant to the president, 
Marquette University; Walter F. Sheehan, head- 
master of Canterbury School; the Rev. Malcolm 
Strachan, Groton School; Frank E. Gaebelein, head- 
master of Stony Brook School; the Rev. Edward T. 
Foote, S. J., associate dean, St. Louis University 
School of Medicine; Wilber G. Katz, professor of law, 
University of Chicago; Cleanth Brooks, professor of 
English, Yale University; Shaun Kelly, Jr., head- 
master of Casady School; the Rev. John Crocker, 
headmaster of Groton School; the Rev. Walden Pell, 
headmaster of St. Andrew’s School; the Rev. Charles 
Martin, headmaster of St. Alban’s School; and George 
F,. Thomas, M. Taylor Pyne Professor of Religion, 
Princeton University; William G. Saltonstall, principal 
of Phillips Exeter; William C. Loerke, professor of 
history of art, Brown University; and the Rev. John 
W. Donohue, Fordham University. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


An innovation this year at Carteret School, 
West Orange, N. J., is one which calls for each member 
of Forms V and VI to speak before one of the regular 
assemblies. This is being done in conjunction with the 
regular program in public speaking, and it is felt that 
the boys will derive more benefit from speaking before 
a large audience than is available in the average public 
speaking class. Emphasis is being placed on the 
development of poise and a forceful delivery. Boys 
will be permitted to deliver an original address or a 
recitation from some well known author. 


The experiment in advanced studies undertaken 
last year by the English VI honors course at The 
Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., has proved 
successful, as a large number of students applied for 
the course this year, but the school is able to accom- 
modate only twenty in the class. The plan is as 
follows: 

First Term: Study of the mood and atmosphere in 
poetry from Elizabeth Drew’s book, Discovering 
Poetry, taught by Charles M. Rice, head of the 
English department. 

Study of the forms and meaning of art, taught by 
Don Hickman, head of the art department. 

Study of music, by Duncan Phyfe, head of the 
music department. 

Second Term: A thorough study of three Shakes- 


pearean plays and three weeks’ intensive study of the 
New Testament. 


During the winter term at The Choate School 
there will be a series of lectures by ten members of 
the English department of Yale University presented 
to the specialized group called English VI Honors. 
These lectures will be discussions of the modern novel 
and modern poetry and will take the place of one 
class period a week. They will serve to bring within 
the range of the boys’ interest material which almost 
surely is not included in the regular Sixth Form 
curriculum and will give them experience in the 
technique of college teaching and practice in the 
art of taking notes. 





Considerations of practical value and of safety 
have lead to the inclusion of optional courses in 
typing and automobile driving in the curriculum of 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. 


First offered in 1954~55, the typing course is open 
to approximately twenty boys meeting twice weekly 
with Mrs. Jean C. Leeper, School Secretary, for whom 
this is distinctly an extra-curricular activity. A 
basement room has been set aside and furnished for 
the use of the class, and typewriters were donated by 
alumni and parents. 


Guy Whittall of the faculty will take four boys 
at a time in afternoon practice sessions sufficient to 
fulfill Driver Instruction requirements set by the 
State of Connecticut; eight hours of driving under 
supervision are supplemented by thirty hours of 
theoretical instruction. Since this course will be 
authorized by the State Motor Vehicle Department, 
The Gunnery is eligible to receive a dual-control 
instruction vehicle furnished by the manufacturer 
through a local dealer, at no cost beyond those of 
registration, upkeep, and maintenance. 
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An English Honors Group has been formed at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. The 
group consists of ten seniors chosen for excellence of 
work in English. Under the supervision of Joseph I. 
Caldwell the group has chosen to study great epics 
in literature. Monthly meetings are held, at which 
two members of the group read seven to ten minute 
papers while other members of the group prepare 
notes on various aspects of the epic under discussion. 
The epics chosen for study are the The Iliad, Beowulf, 
The Inferno, Paradise Lost, and ‘fohn Brown’s Body, 
with the final meeting reserved for original work by 
members of the group. 





Dr. Roger Chapman of the music department of 
the University of California at Santa Barbara is giving 
courses in theory and music appreciation at Laguna 
Blanca School, Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
This supplements the vocal work of the classes of Dr. 
C. Harold Einecke, music master in the school. On 
December 15 the school presented Annette Ham’s 
“There Was One Who Gave a Lamb” in a local pre- 
miere performance. The art department cooperated 
in the production with a setting patterned after Fra 
Angelico’s ‘““The Nativity.” 





Lenox School for Boys, Lenox, Mass., this year 
has added several new courses to its curriculum. 
Prime among them is a course in the upper forms in 
Asian history. 


Lower formers will take a course in art, which will 
stress the history and development of forms and 
techniques. Also new in the school this year is a 
course in music appreciation. Lectures, discussions, 
and listening periods will be used. The course will 
be greatly helped by the gift of a high-fidelity phono- 
graph, the gift of a graduating senior last June. 

A fourth year of French has been added to the 
school courses in language. This course, under 
William Buchanan, will utilize as many direct con- 
tacts with spoken French as is possible. A trip to 
the Comédie Francaise was made by the students 
enrolled. 





The English department in Stevens Academy in 
Hoboken, N. J., noted that it was expected to offer 
grammar, composition, literature, public speaking, 
spelling, and vocabulary enrichment in a four-year 
course. ‘“‘Give us a doudle period, and we can do it!” 
the teachers suggested. A sympathetic administrator 
granted the request, and the freshman and sophomore 
classes will be given two periods of English each day. 
It is planned to extend the program to reach the 
junior and senior classes. 





Upper Canada College, Toronto, Canada, calls 
attention to its sixth form, an intermediate year 
between school and university. In an effort to draw 
the most from specially talented boys Upper Canada 
often accelerates twice during the Ontario thirteen- 
grade programme, and at the end of the final year 
offers bursaries to several younger boys as yet too 
immature to enter a university. Courses during this 
sixth-form year are designed to stress library and 
laboratory work, and to bridge the gap in technique 
between school and college. The members of the 
course, most of whom have already written the 
Ontario matriculation examinations, are available as 
leaders in school intellectual and extra-curricular 
activities. Past records of sixth form pupils have 
revealed an excellent adjustment to university life. 
The present general director of the course is James 
Biggar, head of the history department. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


On April 8 the choir of The Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn., will sing at Evensong at the New 
York Cathedral of St. John The Divine. 





The forty-fourth annual bazaar at Friends 
School, Baltimore, Md. was held on the 18th of 
November. Unique in this area in that it is managed 
entirely by the students and the faculty, it involves 
every individual in the school and a vast amount of 
planning from the very beginning of the school year. 
Parents are called upon to render important con- 
tributions to its success. The affair is so arranged as 
to bring only slight inconveniences to the academic 
program. 


The purpose of the bazaar, similar to that of the 
Community Chest, is to consolidate the effort of the 
school population into one project for the collection 
of money to support its various charitable enter- 
prises. The first $1500 of the profits are devoted to 
local, national, and international benefits, the balance 
to needed school improvements. 


The student senate, with guidance from its faculty 
members, determines each year the distribution of 
these funds. These contributions include support of 
a foster child in France, financial help to the Daniel 
Oliver Orphanage in Lebanon, medical supplies and 
clothing for the homeless in Korea and iron curtain 
countries, assistance to the American Friends Service 
Committee, particular attention to local appeals, and 
some response to nationally-advertised campaigns. 





The first major change in student government at 
the Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New York 
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City, in fifty years was inaugurated with the current 
school term. The major objects of the change were to 
develop a more representative system of government, 
to include the faculty as well as students, and to re- 
duce the amount of “politicking,” which was formerly 
a rather too pronounced feature of student govern- 
ment activities. 


The new constitution provides for community 
government through a Community Council of thirty 
members, representing students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration, which will have jurisdiction over all 
matters affecting the school community, subject only 
to the veto of the principal. Student representatives 
are elected by popular ballot in twenty-two home- 
rooms, each numbering about twenty students; three 
faculty members are appointed by the principal and 
three are elected by the faculty. The principal and 
assistant principal serve as ex-officio members of the 
Council. Student officers are a chairman and a 
secretary. The chairman is elected by the entire 
community from among four candidates nominated 
by the junior class each spring, and the secretary is 
elected by and from the Council. Class presidents 
are elected during the first two months of the fall 
term. 





Four students from the Horace Mann School, 
together with Thomas Reilly, a foreign language 
teacher and faculty adviser of the school’s Inter- 
national Club, visited the Schadoweschule in West 
Berlin, Germany, during the past summer, pre- 
paratory to setting up an affiliation whereby Horace 
Mann and the German school will exchange publi- 
cations, letters, and scrapbooks and, eventually, 
students. The Schadoweschule is coeducational (but 
with an enrollment of over 80% boys) and public, 
but selective and with a high scholastic rating. 
Courses run through grade 13, one year beyond high 
school graduation. 


The five visitors were received with genuine 
warmth by their German hosts and were given a 
formal welcome at a school assembly by the Herr 
Direktor and by the president of the student council. 
Besides attending classes and taking part in extra- 
curricular activities at the Schadoweschule, they 
visited communist East Berlin and a crowded West 
Berlin refugee camp. Another day was spent visiting 
a school farm occupying an entire island in one of 
Berlin’s many lakes. 


The visit was concluded with a symbolic ceremony 
in which a linden tree was planted in the garden of the 
Schadoweschule to typify the friendship between the 
two schools which has now taken root. 


What promises to be one of the high points of 
every school year in the future of the Latin School 
of Chicago was the Latin School Book Fair. Spon- 
sored by the Parents’ Council in cooperation with 
Chicago’s Main Street Bookstore and the Rand 
McNally publishing house, the Fair on November 22 
proved to be interesting to the more than 1500 visitors 
who took advantage of the event to get a comprehen- 
sive view of what is offered all readers from pre-school 
age to adulthood. 

The idea of having the Fair was stimulated by the 
introduction into the school program of a correlated 
reading list with suggested and required titles to be 
read outside of normal class assignments. The list 
contains books for all of the first eight grades as well 
as for the Upper School program. Dr. Mark A. 
Neville, headmaster, conceived of the Fair as a device 
to stimulate the interest of both parents and students 
in a comprehensive program of pleasure reading. 
Judging from the number of books purchased by the 
visitors to the Fair, the desired result was achieved. 


Featured in the exhibits was Isabelle Lawrence, 
Latin School teacher, whose most recent work, 4 
Spy at Williamsburg, was the June selection of the 
Junior Literary Guild. Miss Lawrence was on hand 
to autograph and discuss her book. In addition, an 
exhibit was set up by Rand McNally to show how 
Miss Lawrence’s book was processed from the original 
manuscript to the completed, bound text. 

Other exhibits included a display of Popular 
Mechanics publications, new editions of classical 
literature, the latest in contemporary prose and 
fiction, valuable rare editions, and selections from 
various children’s series such as The Landmark 
Books and the Windermere Series. Audio-visual 
equipment used by the school was exhibited for 
inspection and demonstration, as was a complete set 
of text books used by each grade. 

Parents were assigned to the various booths to 
take orders for books as well as to explain what each 
exhibit displayed. The event was organized by Mrs. 
Henry Meers, Chairman of the Book Fair section of 
the Library Committee of the Parents Council, and 
by Catherine Hurd, school librarian. 





Among the increasing responsibilities being as- 
sumed by the senior class at the Loomis School in 
Windsor, Conn., is that of conducting some of the 
daily chapel services of the school. 

Although there is a full-time chaplain on the staff, 
members of the faculty and seniors share in conduct- 
ing the short morning service, consisting usually of a 
hymn, a short talk, and a prayer followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer. Leading these services is entirely 
voluntary. 
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Student participation was inaugurated last year 
and has become increasingly effective this year. Boys 
are free to conduct the services as they wish; they 
may choose to read an article of some particular 
religious or ethical significance, or they may deliver 
an original talk. 


Early in this school year, a group of students of 
various religious backgrounds decided to plan a series 
of talks designed to clarify the doctrines of the major 
American faiths. Up to the present writing, the 
school has heard explanations of Roman Catholicism, 
Judaism, and some of the leading Protestant de- 
nominations. One student revealed his reasons for 
being an agnostic. 

The most valuable result achieved by student 
participation in planning and conducting chapel 
services is the increased interest in them on the part 
of the student body. Many students have confessed 
that for the first time they find themselves looking 
forward to daily worship, and some have been brazen 
enough to say that students are putting the faculty 
to shame by their superior oratorical abilities. 





Seventeen students from Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., appeared by request on television 
WPRO of that city on November 13 as part of a pro- 
gram produced to introduce “France-Comes-to-Rhode 
Island-Week,” November 16-23. It was perhaps a 
little out of the ordinary that they sang a French 
song composed last spring in a city-wide Junior 
Alliance Francaise competition by two Moses Brown 
students, now freshmen in college. The recent and 
elaborate week’s program in Rhode Island commemo- 
rated the tenth anniversary of the Junior Alliance 
Francaise in Providence, an organization numbering 
nearly 600 student members. State and city officials 
joined with the Alliance in welcoming French dig- 
nitaries from Paris, Toronto, and Washington, while 
libraries, schools, and art centers planned historical 
and cultural exhibits in appreciation of the Franco- 
American heritage. During the week, six teachers, 
including Arthur W. Cate and Theodore S. Whitford, 
instructors in French at Moses Brown and charter 
members of the Providence Alliance, were presented 
with bronze medallions struck in their honor by the 
Alliance Frangaise in Paris. 





The voluntary club program at New York Mili- 
tary Academy Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., began 
operations for the 1955-56 season on November 28 
as twelve cadet groups gathered in different rooms 
and locations at the Academy. The clubs, which are 
organized on a basis of an annual student poll, are 





under the guidance of faculty and staff members, who 
also serve on a voluntary basis. They meet Mondays 
during the two-hour activity period. Additional 
meetings are held occasionally after third mess 
(dinner) on certain evenings. 


The current club program, under the general 
direction of Edward T. Hering, includes twelve 
groups, each with a faculty adviser. These are: 
bowling club, English club, equitation, medical club, 
military club, modern music club, life saving, Quill & 
Scroll (writing club), radio club, science club, stamp 
club, and weight lifting. The club season ends with 
the termination of the winter trimester on March 28, 
1956. 





Among the most interesting and unusual com- 
petitive activities at New York Military Academy, 
is the annual Christmas Decorations contest. Each 
company of the corps of cadets, between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas furlough, builds a tableau scene in 
front of its section of the barracks. These displays 
are judged on the night of the annual Candle Lighting 
Service by a committee appointed by Col. Nelson 
Dingley, III, superintendent of NYMA. The prize 
is a free weekend away from school for each member 
of the winning company. 





On November 16, at the Noble and Greenough 
School of Dedham, Mass., Prof. Harold C. Martin, 
Director of Harvard’s General Education A program, 
gave the first of the year’s “Broader Horizons” talks, 
a series inaugurated in 1954. Prof. Martin addressed 
the upper three classes on the topic, “Writing, a Dis- 
cipline for Thinking.” The series program calls for 
two further talks during the year by outside specialists 
and enthusiasts. 





Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer was the first visitor 
under a new plan at The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., to bring distinguished men to the 
school for extended periods of discussion and con- 
versation with boys. Principal William G. Salton- 
stall has called this the Visiting Fellow Program. 
The Director of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton spent seven days in Exeter, at which time 
he was available to individual boys, student groups, 
and separate faculty sessions of the various depart- 
ments. He presented one formal lecture to the school. 
The Visiting Fellow Program was partially suggested 
by the student editors of the Exonian, who protested 
that distinguished visitors to the Academy seldom 
stayed long enough to discuss the vital issues which 
they raised in speeches or lectures at the school. 
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St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has estab- 
lished a new administrative post of director of ac- 
tivities. The duties of the new director are to co- 
ordinate all activities not directly related to the 
classroom, an area of school life that previously had 
no centralized direction or control. Francis V. 
Lloyd, Jr., the vice-rector, has been appointed to the 
new post, effective this fall term. Richard W. Mechem 
has been assigned Mr. Lloyd’s previous position of 
director of studies. 





Oscar Schwarm, director of guidance for the 
Pittsburgh public school system, talked informally 
to the faculty of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the evening of November 8, 1955. He ex- 
plained how the public schools have set up their 
guidance program and how they are constantly trying 
to improve their counseling services. Mr. Schwarm 
then attempted to indicate how he would administer 
a guidance program in an independent school of 275 
boys, the size of Shady Side. The most important 
point he made was that private counseling must be 
the heart of any good guidance program. All guidance 
work should be designed to help students become well- 
adjusted individuals, both in and out of school, said 
Mr. Schwarm, and the person or persons doing the 
advisory work should help the students to attain 
all that is possible from their school life. 





Headmaster George L. Follansbee of Shady Side 
Academy, has announced that the school will sponsor 
a series of five classical movies from the film library 
of the Museum of Modern Art. The series is being 
presented as a community service, and parents and 
friends of the school will be invited to attend. 





The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., was invited 
by the National Broadcasting Company to participate 
in the November 13 television program, “Wide Wide 
World,” sponsored by General Motors. On that date, 
the theme of the telecast was “‘A Sunday Afternoon 
With Youth.” The hour and a half program showed 
young people across the country, and from Canada to 
Cuba, engaging in many varying activities. 

Thacher School’s part on the “live” television 
show was its gymkhana: a series of competitions on 
horseback. The spectacular ring-spearing and orange, 
sack, and figure-eight races were chosen by NBC for 
the program. Television executives and technicians 
were at the school several days prior to the broadcast, 
installing and testing their cameras and equipment. 
Gophers nibbling on their electric cable coverings 


were an unanticipated problem. The show was re- 
hearsed for precise timing several afternoons before 
the actual live transmission. 

Since the show, messages from all over the country 
have reached the school — all enthusiastic about the 
spectacle and the narration accompanying it. Several, 
from persons hitherto unacquainted with Thacher, 
have requested copies of the school’s translation of 
The Oath of the Young Men of Athens, which was in- 
corporated in the script by the NBC writers. 





The Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., divided 
into sections under faculty group leaders, visited 
widely scattered areas of the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservation from October 29 to November 6, travel- 
ling by school truck and bus, in most cases camping 
and spending the nights in sleeping bags on wind- 
swept mesas. The purpose was the practical appli- 
cation of the powers of observation and analysis 
engendered by integrated school study on the cul- 
tures, religions, economic systems, sociology of other 
world races. Upon return each boy and girl wrote an 
analytic interpretation. 

The coverage of various phases of Indian life was 
immense. One group passed through the fantastically 
beautiful red rock country to Navaho Mountain, 
where they stayed with Lizbeth Eubank, a Benning- 
ton graduate, sole representative of the Indian Service, 
who looks after health, education, and even police 
problems at a small boarding school. Another group 
encamped at the Hopi villages, where they arrived to 
find a basket dance and also a five mile man’s foot 
race in progress. One of the basket dancers, Alice 
Kabotie, a traditional Hopi, had previously been a 
hostess to the girls. A few of the party continued 
into Navaho country, to Chinle near famous Canyon 
de Chelly, spent a week in a Navaho elementary 
boarding school, going on trips with the public health 
nurse, Miss Schmalz, in an area surrounded by an 
alien culture. Another group was dropped off at the 
new Shiprock Boarding School, where they investi- 
gated the school district under the superintendent, 
Mr. Victor. Some others carried out projects at 
Steamboat Trading Post and others worked with 
public health officials at Tuba City. Six boys had 
busy times on work jobs under Father Liebler at an 
Episcopal Mission at Bluff. Ten boys spent the week 
at Intermountain School in Brigham City, Utah, 
where George Boyce heads a school of over 2,000 
Navaho students. The boys lived in dormitories with 
the Navaho students, attended classes, and partici- 
pated in all activities. Still another group studied 
tribal enterprises, and the last group investigated 
pueblo culture in New Mexico. The whole tremen- 
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dous venture provided a perceptive revelation that 
should make them more tolerant, cooperative citizens 
of the world. 


Immediate reciprocity resulted in the visit to 
Verde Valley School of ten Navaho boys and two 
instructors for five days. These Intermountain 
visitors in turn participated in the complete daily 
life of the Verde Valley School students, living in the 
dormitories, attending classes, participating in sports, 
and enlivening social functions with squaw dances, 
Navaho songs and music. All finally parted with 
regret, but with a lasting and deep respect. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


A rare Samuel Johnson collection of twenty-five 
volumes was presented to Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham, Mass., this past summer by alumnus Dr. 
Goodrich Smith ’02. In this collection there is a two- 
volume 1773 edition of Johnson’s dictionary, which 
is now on exhibition in the Cushing library in a glass 
display case. 





With the completion of the new Alumni Gymna- 
sium of Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the old gymnasium will be completely renovated at a 
cost of $60,000 to house two memorial installations. 
A second floor will be put through the building and 
will be known as “The Osbourn Chapel” in honor of 
Dr. Samuel E. Osbourn, headmaster emeritus. The 
first floor will contain laboratory facilities and will be 
called “The Roberts Science Laboratories” in honor 
of William M. Roberts, long-time science teacher at 
the academy. 

The plans for this work have been approved by 
the board of trustees, and work will begin as soon as 
structural steel is available. The creation of these 
new facilities is being sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Alumni Society, the Acad- 
emy Club, the board of trustees, and friends of the 
school. 





Construction at Holderness School, Plymouth, 
N. H., begun August 1, 1955, will provide six addi- 
tional classrooms, two science laboratories, and a 
central oil-burning heating plant. A two-story wing 
now being added to the present schoolhouse will 
house the new classrooms and laboratories, as well as 
a faculty room and secretarial offices. The cost of 
this new construction with equipment is approxi- 
mately $160,000.00 





A new classroom and arts building tentatively 
called the Memorial Building is somewhat more than 





half completed at the Horace Mann School, River- 
dale, New York City, and is scheduled to be opened 
in the fall of 1956. Designed to alleviate overcrowd- 
ing in the main building, Tillinghast Hall, the new 
building will provide seven classrooms for the lower 
school, and space for a language center, a remedial 
reading room, the music department, the art studio, 
a workshop, and admissions offices. There will be 
an Alumni Memorial Room also which will be dedi- 
cated to Horace Mann alumni who have given their 
lives in the service of their country. 

Erected on a steep slope at the eastern end of the 
campus, the building stresses horizontal rather than 
vertical lines, and embodies an unusual form of 
cantilever construction which supports the main 
structure. Extensive use of glass will give the building 
a modern appearance. Victor Christ-Janer is the 
designer-consultant. 

The campaign for funds to erect the new building 
has been in progress since November 1954 and has so 
far resulted in pledges of $300,000. The total cost of 
the building, complete with furnishings, is expected 
to be in excess of $450,000. 





Kent School, Kent, Conn., opened its new library 
on Sunday, November 27, at a meeting to which 
representatives of various professional library groups 
and neighboring school librarians were invited. 


The new library occupies the space which was 
formerly used for the school auditorium. It consists 
of a large well-lighted room, in which are placed open 
stacks, and two balcony reading rooms, which give 
space to provide seating accommodations for 100. 
The library has a capacity of 37,000 volumes. Ad- 
joining the main reading room are the library office 
and a library conference room for use in study projects 
involving consultations between masters and students. 


Malcolm Stearns, former assistant librarian at 
Wesleyan University, was the speaker at the opening 
ceremonies. 


Kent School also has a new auditorium building, 
which was completed in November. 

The building has seating for 470. It also houses 
three classrooms, an art room, a woodworking shop, 
and the school’s new central heating plant. The 
auditorium room has a sloping floor, a stage 40 X 60, 
and moving picture projection facilities. One side of 
the room is a glass wall to afford a view of Macedonia 
Valley. 

The construction of the auditorium permitted the 
relocation of the school library. This in turn made 
room for a new lecture-exhibit room and a new re- 
ception room. The lecture-exhibit room seats seventy- 
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five persons and gives the school a good place to dis- 
play traveling art shows. Currently, a loan exhibition 
from the New York Metropolitan Museum is being 
shown. There are sixteen paintings depicting “Fifty 
Years of American Art,” with works by Winslow 
Homer, I. Rice Pereira, Reginald Marsh, Childe 
Hassam, Thomas Hart Benton, John S. Sargent, 
Thomas Eakins and others. 





Lenox School for Boys, Lenox, Mass., underwent 
a period of change this summer when the headmaster’s 
former residence, the Sturgis mansion, was converted 
for use as a combined office building and dormitory. 
The first floor will house reception room, faculty 
lounge, library, and the administration offices, while 
the second floor holds comfortably about fifteen 
students in rooms, most of which have private baths! 

St. Martin’s Hall, because of this move, offers two 
more classrooms for the expanded enrolment this 
year of 126. 





Josiah W. Pritchard, ’25, has given one thousand 
dollars to The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., for the establishment of the David F. Chapman 
History Fund. This sum of money will be invested 
by the school, and the income from it will be used to 
purchase books for the history department. This 
fund was started by Mr. Pritchard as a token of his 
appreciation of a long friendship with Mr. Chapman, 
the head of the history department, who will deter- 
mine what books are to be acquired. These books 
will supplement the collection presented by Eugene 
Tonkay, ’24, for the David F. Chapman Room of the 
Academy library. 





Walter H. Annenberg, editor and publisher of the 
Philadelphia Inguirer, has contributed a gift of $100,— 
000 for the new library of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., it was announced in November at 
the annual meeting of the Board of Corporators by 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster. A member of 
the class of 1927, Mr. Annenberg is a member of the 
Development Committee and the Board of Corpo- 
rators. 

The library is the first objective in a million- 
dollar program in which Peddie is engaged over a 
ten-year period. It is estimated that the new library 
will cost about a quarter of a million dollars. 

Proposals for the new building include a Georgian 
exterior, central reading room, stack space for 20,000 
volumes, two seminar rooms, a music room, remedial 
reading room, projection room, and several class and 
conference rooms. 


For the fiscal year ending August, 1955, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., has an- 
nounced gifts and bequests totaling $770,000. This 
figure compares with $451,000 for the preceding year, 
and is the highest total of gifts and bequests received 
since 1949, a year in which the Academy was com- 
pleting a capital gifts campaign. 





Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., is in the midst 
of an active building program. The two dormitories, 
Bourne and Plant, which were remodelled last year 
are now in use. Construction is under way on a new 
Main House in which space is provided for the kitchen, 
dining room, common rooms for students and faculty, 
a small lecture room, offices for the business manager, 
and quarters for the staff. It is expected that these 
facilities will become available before next September. 





After a year of intensive planning, Punahou 
School, Hawaii’s century-old college-preparatory 
school, began construction of its new science building 
in mid-November. 


The Wilbur J. MacNeil Observatory and Science 
Center will add top-quality science facilities to 
Punahou’s Honolulu campus. 

Completion deadline for the $456,000 MacNeil 
Observatory is July, 1956. The total cost covers the 
base bid price, architect’s fee and complete equipment 
for the Center. The building was designed by 
Ernest H. Hara, well-known Honolulu architect and 
alumnus of Punahou. 

The Center, with an over-all capacity of some 900 
Punahou Academy students, will include nine class- 
rooms with modern facilites for physics, chemistry, 
biology and astronomy, and a 350-seat lecture hall. 

The Center’s simple architectural design features 
exterior walls of stuccoed reinforced concrete, com- 
plemented with redwood, cast stone and blue-lava 
rock trim. 


Two wings will extend from the heart of the 
building, the astronomy lecture hall. On the roof of 
the stage loft at the building’s highest point will be a 
circular-dome observatory. 

In the one story wing will be two laboratory- 
classrooms, each 36 X 30 feet. Separating the two 
areas is a special workroom, with provisions for long- 
range experimental projects. The entire wing will be 
devoted to physics. 

Three biology laboratory-classrooms will be on 
the ground floor of the two-story wing. On the second 
floor, rimmed on one side by a balcony, will be two 
chemistry laboratory-classrooms. Student tables will 
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be arranged in a horse-shoe formation, so that no 
student is more than eighteen feet away from the 
demonstration table. 


Half of each chemistry room will be set up for 
student-experimental work, with three eight-person 
sink-equipped work tables. 

Centered on the second floor will be an air-con- 
ditioned classroom, adjacent to the building’s photo- 
graphic darkroom. Ultimate plans for this auxiliary 
classroom include visual education facilities. 

Each of the nine classrooms is equipped on an 
adjustable basis for any subject, non-scientific as 
well as scientific. Built-in counters and ample storage 
areas will be featured throughout the building. 
Modern scientific equipment will be installed, in- 
cluding efficiently designed demonstration tables, 
student tables with appropriate electrical outlets and 
sinks. 

The astronomy lecture hall has been designed for 
use both by students and community groups. It 
will include a stage, projection booth and lighting 
system suitable for classroom work. 


The lecture auditorium may be readily adapted to 
receive closed-circuit audio-television demonstrations, 
as may the building’s classrooms. All underground 
installations will be included for the TV system, 
though Punahou does not contemplate adding the 
system at present. 


Architect Hara’s design incorporates plans drawn 
up by the Punahou science department to meet the 
demands of modern science instruction. Academy 
principal Walter L. Curtis, a former biology instructor, 
and members of the department surveyed existing 
facilities at local high schools and the university before 
outlining Punahou’s over-all science plan. 

Also consulted early this year in initial planning 
stages was Dr. Stanton Leggett of New York, an 
associate of Dr. N. L. Englehardt, one of the nation’s 
foremost school design experts. 

The MacNeil Observatory has been a key point in 
Punahou’s long range building program for some 
years, and is currently the primary aim of the Punahou 
Second Century Building Fund. Response from 
Punahou alumni, parents, students, faculty, generous 
friends and Island firms to the building drive has 
encouraged Punahou trustees to approve construction 
of the Observatory. 


Since 1927, when the late Mr. MacNeil, popular 
science teacher for whom the building is named, first 
outlined a plan for a science center, the need for im- 
proved science facilities has increased. For the past 
thirty years the number of Punahou students taking 
science courses has grown, yet facilities have remained 
static. 


By September, 1956, Punahou’s science program 
will have a top quality home of its own: nine class- 
rooms and a lecture hall devoted to the study of life 
and physical sciences. 





On November 14 the new building for St. John’s 
Preparatory School, Santurce, Puerto Rico, was 
ready to be occupied. St. John’s School, founded in 
1915 as an elementary school, added the ninth grade 
in 1943, thus becoming an elementary and junior high 
school. In 1954 plans for a preparatory school went 
into effect with the addition of the tenth grade. With 
three high school grades for the 1955-56 school year, 
the completion of the new building was a welcome 
event. 





The new dormitory at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., has been completed on schedule and is 
now in use. Located on the site of an older dormitory 
which was torn down last year, it will bear the name 
of its predecessor, The Middle. Constructed at a cost 
of approximately $250,000, the building will house 
thirty-six boys. In addition, it contains an apartment 
for a single master and has a semi-detached house for 
a married master. 





Rooms on the ground level of the buildings at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., have been re- 
novated to provide facilities for a science laboratory, 
band room and practice rooms, woodworking shop, 
art room, locker-rooms, and storage. Portraits in the 
school dining room have been cleaned and retouched 
by Alice McKee Cumming of Des Moines. 

Other improvements include the repointing and 
repainting of the indoor track, the enlargement and 
refurnishing of the public relations office, resurfacing 
of the campus roads, and the installation of a sprinkler 
system for the football field. 





L. Wynne Wister, headmaster of the South Kent 
School, South Kent, Conn., has announced that the 
new library will be ready for use about November 1, 


1955. 


The building is of brick in the modern design. The 
first floor contains an office for the librarian, a reading 
room seating about eighteen, a study room seating 
about twenty-five, and a stack area which will accom- 
modate approximately 5,500 books. 

The lower floor is divided into two sections. In 
the first section, which communicates directly with 
the first floor, there are additional stacks for some 
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6,000 books. Also there is a large table for work with 
maps, etc. A separate room has been provided for 
the shelving of back issues of periodicals and for the 
shelving of pamphlets, newspaper clippings, etc. 
Finally there is space for about 2,500 books on an 
inactive reserve. Provision has been made for stacks 
to be added in the future to bring the total capacity 
to 20,000 books. 


The second part of the lower floor consists of three 
small rooms in which tape recordings, records, etc. 
may be used, and of a larger audio-visual room. 
Movies, filmstrips, and slides will here be shown to 
about thirty-five students at any onetime. The walls 
of this room have been specially lighted and prepared 
to receive exhibits of pictures, paintings, etc. 

The general layout of the building was developed 
by Martin A. Henry, the school librarian. The plans 
were drawn by the architectural firm of Sherwood, 
Mills and Smith. The building and furnishings are 
expected to cost about $70,000, which sum has been 
given by 354 alumni, parents, and friends of the school. 

The new library has been built in order to make 
greater use of the wealth of audio-visual material now 
available. More important, it has been built in order 
to make possible a more mature and challenging 
course of study for those students, particularly in the 
upper forms, who are interested in doing work of an 
independent and creative nature. 





Improvement of facilities at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., this autumn has included con- 
version of a little-used squash court into a fine, much- 
needed Art Building with an upstairs studio, which 
has large windows on three exposures. On the ground 
floor there is a museum room for displaying exhibits — 
both of student work and of loan collections. Ade- 
quate fire-proof storage space is also provided in the 
downstairs area. 





The Woodstock Country School has moved from 
its 40-acre site in the village of Woodstock, Vt., to a 
new 400-acre property in South Woodstock, six miles 
from the campus it has occupied since its foundation 
in 1945. Fire last November destroyed the building 
containing assembly hall, all classrooms, and adminis- 
trative offices. A Tenth Anniversary building pro- 
gram, prepared for announcement last winter, was 
re-evaluated and the decision made to move the 
school to a new site affording ampler scope, both 
physically and educationally, for current needs and 
future development. 

Upwey Farms, a farm estate developed by the 
late Owen B. Moon, was purchased in the early spring 


and work begun at once on the remodeling of barns 
and farm houses to accommodate the school. The 
firm of Weber and Erickson, Rutland, Vt., served as 
consulting architects, but much of the planning was 
done by the school faculty. Purchase and remodeling 
costs were budgeted at $225,000. of which $100,000 
was subscribed by parents and friends of the school. 
This amount, with reserves accumulated for the 
Building Fund, proceeds of fire insurance, and the 
sale of the old property in Woodstock, made the 
move possible. 

Purchase of Upwey gives the school a property of 
great beauty as well as utility. Its pastures and wood 
lots rise to the east and south of the Kedron valley, 
with ample flat land for playing fields, excellent ter- 
rain for skiing, brooks, and a pond, and many well 
built barns and buildings suitable for immediate 
conversion. Despite the scope of the conversion 
operation and the short time available, the property 
was ready for operation by opening day, September 
21, and all classes were held on schedule. 

Classrooms, administrative offices, library, dining 
room and kitchen, and a large student common-room, 
are in what was formerly the main horse barn and 
show pavilion, with its riding and show ring. T- 
shaped, the barn area is 135 feet long by 36 feet wide, 
while the ring area is 100 by 40 feet. An adjacent 
implement and storage shed, forming with the show 
pavilion a courtyard facing the playing fields, was 
converted to house physics, chemistry, biology and 
zoology classrooms and laboratories, an audio-visual 
room, and faculty offices. 

The owner’s residence, known as the Mansion, 
provides dormitory space for most of the girls, the 
rest of whom are housed in the former farm manager’s 
house with a faculty family. Another farm house 
and a large barn on a hillside above the valley have 
been remodeled for two faculty families and boys’ 
dormitory space. Still another barn has been equip- 
ped for horses, many of them belonging to students, 
for the new site permits of an extensive riding pro- 
gram. The school is in the center of a network of 
horseback trails blazed and maintained by the Green 
Mountain Horse Association, whose headquarters are 
nearby. A new residence near the main adminis- 
tration building was built during the summer for 
Headmaster and Mrs. David W. Bailey. 

While it is not planned to increase the size of the 
student body, which is normally eighty boys and 
girls, present enrollment is ninety-three, including 
nine day students. 

Many students and alumni, and several faculty 
members, returned to South Woodstock during the 
summer to work on the property for varying periods, 
and contributed greatly to the speed with which the 
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project was carried through. All of the construction 


work was done by local specialists and labor. The 
South Woodstock Community Club gave a reception 
to the faculty and trustees in the spring, following the 
announcement of plans for the move, and the school 
held an open house for both its new neighbors and old 
friends in the village of Woodstock soon after the 
opening of the fall term, as well as a mid-summer 
“preview” to show the progress and nature of the 
remodeling. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Scholarship aid, admissions tests, and various 
methods of eliminating duplication in testing candi- 
dates for admission to secondary schools were the 
main topics of the fall conference of the Independent 
School Admissions Officers held November 7, 1955 
at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. Host was 
Headmaster John F. Godman. 


Member schools represented at the conference 
were Avon, Berkshire, Brooks, Gunnery, Hackley, 
Horace Mann, Millbrook, Putney, Riverdale, St. 
George’s, Salisbury, South Kent, Stony Brook, Suf- 
field, Trinity-Pawling, Wilbraham, and Williston. 
Blair and Wooster School representatives were not 
present. 


The Amherst College plan for teaching freshman 
science and the preparation for this course at second- 
ary school level was the topic of a talk by Amherst 
Professor Arnold B. Arons at the fall meeting of the 
Independent School Science Teachers Conference held 
at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. on October 17, 
1955. 





All schools have parents meetings, but one that 
took place this past fall at the Grosse Pointe Univer- 
sity School in suburban Detroit, Mich. might be of 
interest to other readers of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN. 


Headmaster John Chandler, Jr., realizing that the 
problem of gaining admission to the college of one’s 
choice is becoming increasingly thorny, invited two 
college admissions officers to speak to all Upper School 
parents in order that they might be thinking ahead 
to the situation that would confront their children in 
their senior year. 

Mrs. Annie L. Broughton, Director of Admissions, 
Bryn Mawr College, and Emery R. Walker, Jr., Dean 
of Admissions, Brown University, were the speakers. 

As Mr. Chandler pointed out in his letter to the 
parents, Mrs. Broughton and Mr. Walker were ’’not 
speaking for Bryn Mawr and Brown alone, but for 
the eastern liberal arts colleges in general, since all 
share the same problems.” 


These problems, he went on to say, revolved 
around methods of selecting ‘‘a freshman class from 
qualified applicants sufficient in number to fill two 
or more classes. Obviously this situation creates 
problems not only for the colleges, but for the appli- 
cants, their families, and the schools which are pre- 
paring them for college.” 

Both Mrs. Broughton and Mr. Walker were able 
and winning speakers, and in a question period after 
their general remarks both of them responded to a 
wide variety of inquiries from the floor. 





Alumni, faculty, and trustees of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., all played strenuous roles during 
the difficult days of late August when the town of 
Washington suffered $3,250,000 in damage from the 
floods of the 18th-19th. 


Rescue work consumed the energies of many 
throughout the night of rain when the Shepaug River 
ran amok in the business area of the town and in 
nearby New Preston Station. Volunteer relief and 
clean-up gangs worked hard for many days thereafter, 
assisted by eighty-five National Guardsmen who were 
quartered and fed at The Gunnery. One faculty 
member originated the community Flood Fiesta, 
which brought relaxation to all from the tensions of 
the disaster. Headmaster Ogden Miller gave many 
hours as Executive Chairman of a Selectmen’s Advi- 
sory Committee which organized all relief media and 
concluded its work by placing before a special Town 
Meeting a recommendation, unanimously adopted, 
for the establishment of a permanent Planning Com- 
mission. 





The Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New York 
City, has completed a reorganization of its six forms 
into Lower, Middle, and Upper Schools effective with 
the current school year. The change has facilitated 
administration by providing more personal contact 
among students, faculty advisers, and school heads, 
and by speeding up such administrative procedures as 
schedule alterations, faculty reviews of grades, pro- 
gress discussions, and disciplinary actions. 

Philip D. Lewerth has been designated head of 
the upper school, Robert A. Thomason of the middle 
school, and Harry A. Allison of the lower school. 





The Art Gallery of Laguna Blanca School, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has had on exhibit during the 
month of December a loan of water colors from the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Included in the 


group are paintings by Eugene Berman, Julio de 
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Diego, and Lionel Feininger. In October Leona 
Pierce, distinguished New York artist, gave a demon- 
stration lecture on wood cuts prior to the opening of 
her exhibition in the school gallery. 





Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, 
N. J., has undertaken its first genuine student 
exchange with its affiliated institution, the Rudolph 
Steiner School in Nuremberg, Germany. For several 
years the Moorestown school has been host to German 
students for a school year; then in the summer of 
1954 Moorestown and Rudolph Steiner students 
cooperated in a work camp in Nuremberg; but this 
fall an MFS junior has gone to Rudolph Steiner to do 
his eleventh grade work while Moorestown Friends’ 
School entertains its fourth pair of German students. 
Student enthusiasm for the affiliation program has 
increased with each new step towards mutual under- 
standing. 





A special feature of the annual fall homecoming 
day for the alumni of New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., was the dedication of a 
bronze memorial plaque to the memory of Wallace 
Norvell Simpson, teacher of English at NYMA from 
1928 to March 1955. 





In a letter to all parents, William G. Saltonstall, 
Principal of The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., announced that the annual charge has been 
increased to $1,600 and $650 for boarding and day 
students respectively for the school year beginning 
September, 1956. The Principal stated that this is 
the fourth increase in the annual charge since 1934. 
The increase in the 2l-year period has been 52%. 
The cost of living has increased 100% in that time. 
Mr. Saltonstall’s letter further stated that, had the 
annual charge kept even with the increased cost of 
living, the figure today would be approximately 
$2,100. 





Proctor Academy of Andover, N. H. is repairing 
damage by a $20,000 fire which broke out September 
29 in the top floor of Cary House, a students’ dormi- 
tory which houses thirty-three students and two 
faculty families. All students had left for classes 
fifteen minutes before the fire alarm sounded, and no 
personal injuries occurred. In fact, approximately 
forty of the school’s 123 boys were listening to a 
lecture on fire fighting technique, given by Roland 
Burbank, Assistant Headmaster, when the blaze was 
first discovered. 


Proctor boys, using a thirty-three-year-old Con- 
cord fire engine which is part of the school’s fire fight- 
ing equipment, were first to arrive on the scene. 
Volunteer fire departments from Andover and East 
Andover arrived shortly thereafter, and the three 
units combined to quell the blaze within an hour and 


a half. 

The specific cause of the fire is not known, but 
school authorities believe a carelessly thrown cigarette 
butt in a lavatory may have been the reason. 

Repairs started two hours after the last spark 
died. School maintenance crews provided a protective 
covering over holes in the roof, which was badly dam- 
aged. The next day a contracting firm from Franklin, 
N. H., sent a crew to begin repairs. Damage to the 
roof will be repaired first, followed by repairs to the 
lower two floors of the three-story wooden building, 
where the only damage was caused by water. Upon 
completion of these floors, twenty of the thirty-three 
boys dispossessed by the fire will be able to return to 
their rooms from the Mitchell Meadows, an inn a 
short distance from the school where the boys have 
been temporarily lodged. Complete repair to the 
buildings may not be finished for a month and a half. 





The first issue of a new student publication at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., The Literary 
Magazine, has been released. In addition to articles, 
stories, and poems written by students, this thirty- 
two page quarterly will include occasional contri- 
butions from alumni and parents of students who 
have been successful authors. 





Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, 
Ariz., was featured on the “Mickey Mouse Club” TV 
program, coast-to-coast, during October. The film 
report on this 25-year-old ranch school was prepared 
by a Walt Disney camera crew last spring and covered 
student activities from out-door study groups and ar- 
chaeological excavations to polo and calf-roping. 





An Honor System, effective during all exami- 
nations for the two upper classes, was instituted at 
The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., this autumn. 
Thorough study had been made of other schools’ and 
colleges’ honor systems by Thacher’s student govern- 
ment members and faculty over recent years. The 
procedure adopted provides that no proctor shall be 
present during tests or examinations; however, a 
teacher should be available for answering questions 
during the first part of the examination. An Honor 
Committee of the School Chairman and two boys 
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elected from each class concerned furthers the spirit 
of the system and, where necessary, enforces it by 
assessment of penalties ranging from official reprimand 
to recommendations to the Headmaster and faculty 
for a more serious punishment — i.e. probation or 
expulsion. The Committee or defendant or both may 
request presence of a faculty member at any Honor 
Committee meeting. 

The Thacher Honor System also provides that it 
be voted upon in September and February of each 
year, and must be approved by 90% of the partici- 
pating student body to become effective. Provision 
also is included for proposing and voting on amend- 
ments. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., takes pleasure in announcing its fifth annual 
Invitational Debate Tournament, sponsored by the 
Patrick Henry Forensic Society. This tournament 
will be held on the campus of the Academy on Satur- 
day, April 21, 1956. The proposed subject of the 
debate is ‘‘Resolved: That governmental subsidies 
should be granted according to need to high school 
graduates who qualify for additional training.” 


The purpose of this tournament is to provide an 
opportunity for preparatory schools to engage in 
interscholastic debate. Teams of two principals 
accompanied by their coach will be the guests of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 

Schools interested in participating in this tourna- 
ment should write Captain Francis X. Joyce, Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., for application 
blanks and complete details. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Rev. Dr. Seymour St. John, the Headmaster of The 
Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., was recently elected 
Member-at-Large of the Yale University Alumni Board. 





Dr. Frederick J. Doolittle, master emeritus of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., where he had been a teacher in the 
classics for more than fifty years, died on November 19 in his 
home, 129 Washington Lane, Wyncote, Pa. He was eighty- 
three. 


Born at Gambier, O., he was educated in the public schools 
there. He attended Kenyon Military Academy and was gradu- 
ated from Kenyon College, at Gambier, in 1894. Dr. Doolittle 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary fraternity, 
and was given an honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities at 
Kenyon in 1947. 

A lover of the outdoors, he was interested in tree conservation 
and founded the Forestry Club at Episcopal Academy. He was 
active in church affairs and was a frequent delegate to Episcopal 
diocesan conventions. He was a vestryman of St. Paul’s Church, 
Elkins Park, Pa., and a lay reader. Although he retired as senior 
master at the school three years ago, he returned frequently to 





instruct several students in Latin. He was a former member of 
the SEB’s Latin Committee and regularly attended, even after 
retirement, the SEB’s Annual Conferences. 





Elizabeth Ferguson of the Grosse Pointe University 
School, Detroit, was reelected President of the Independent 
School Association of Detroit and Vicinity this fall. The an- 
nouncement was made on Friday, November 11, at a meeting 
of the association at the Kingswood School in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., where the speaker of the evening was Francis Parkman, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council of Independent 
Schools. 





Sidney Oviatt has been named Director of the 150th Anni- 
versary Committee of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. A graduate of Westminster School and Yale College 
(B.A. 1930), Mr. Oviatt has had long experience in the field of 
public relations. His last post was Director of Public Relations 
and Development of the National Sanitation Foundation. 





Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of Nathaniel B. Abbott as senior master to fill the 
position made vacant by the retirement of Arthur F. Tuttle. 
Mr. Abbott joined the faculty in 1933 and for several years has 
held the position of academic director. Mr. Tuttle has recently 
accepted a post in the admissions office at Yale. 





On October 15, Penalty Shot, a new hockey story by Richard 
T. Flood, Assistant Headmaster of the Noble and Greenough 
School of Dedham, Mass., was released for sale by Houghton 
Mifflin. The same firm has published Mr. Flood’s previous four 
novels, dealing with boys’ sports. The series now includes two 
hockey, two baseball, and one football books. 





Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Headmaster of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., was appointed to the White House Conference 
on Education, which was held in Washington from November 28 
through December 1. The problems before the conference per- 
tained mostly to public education, but President Eisenhower 
and the other leaders desired delegates to include representation 
from independent schools also. 





Alexander D. Gibson, instructor in French at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., has recently been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the New England Modern Language Association. 

Peter Mott, a graduate of Yale (1954) joined the French 
department of Phillips Academy on November 14 as an appren- 
tice teacher. He is the first to be appointed as a part of the 
school’s Teacher Training Program, which will go into full effect 
next September. He is now auditing classes, helping in the 
athletic program, serving as a substitute in the dormitories 
whenever housemasters must be away. It is expected that he 
will take over certain classes next term and continue to audit 
and also to participate in others, under the direction of the 
regular teacher. 





Roy R. Shrewsbury, a member of the faculty of The Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., from 1933 to 1955, and school guidance 
director since 1940, has resigned his position at Pingry for reasons 
of health. He is now living with his son and daughter-in-law 
in San Carlos, Calif. 
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Before leaving Pingry, Mr. Shrewsbury was presented with 
a plaque from the trustees and faculty. Mr. Shrewsbury was 
also the recipient of two albums of classical recordings from the 
student body and, as a farewell gift from the faculty and staff, 
he received a leather attaché case. 


Mr. Shrewsbury, whose wife Mrs. Mary V. Shrewsbury died 
last year, came to Pingry in 1933 after seventeen years of service 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy. In 1940, he was appointed head 
of the guidance department. Until his retirement, Mr. Shrews- 
bury, in addition to his duties as an algebra instructor, was chief 
adviser to the third and fourth forms. 


A member of the Bureau of Research of the SEB, he was 
also chairman of the Technical Sub-committee of the Independent 
School Advisory Committee of the ERB. At the annual meeting 


last November, the ISAC spontaneously elected Mr. Shrewsbury 
a life member of the committee. 





On the afternoon of November 22, the members of the 
Pingry School faculty and staff gathered in the Whitlock Room 
to see the new portrait of Headmaster E. Laurence Springer and 
to honor him, now in his twentieth year as head of the school. 
Guests of honor included Mrs. Springer, Mrs. William A. Trees, 
sister of the headmaster, and Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Crump. The 
oil painting, gift of some Pingry alumni, was done by Mrs. Crump. 
It was to mark the twentieth year of Mr. Springer’s tenure as 


school head. 





C. Russell Stringer is on sabbatical leave from Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn., travelling in England and in France. 


Carl P. Swinnerton has returned from his sabbatical leave 
and study at Cambridge University. 





William N. Wingerd, Haverford ’43, has been appointed 
academic dean at Sanford Preparatory School, Hockessin, 
Del., Mr. Wingerd served three years in the Army Air Force as a 
personal affairs officer, taught and coached in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania for three years, and received a Master of Science 
degree in psychology from Pennsylvania State University in 
1952. He then went to Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., as 
director of guidance and director of the summer session, 1955. 


Peter Huber has been named head athletic coach. Mr. Huber 
is a Sanford graduate who has been assistant coach for several 
years. 


Nancy C. Sawin, dean of girls and athletic coach, flew from 
Idlewild to England on October 9 with the U. S. Field Hockey 
Team to play in a match vs. England, celebrating England’s 
Diamond Jubilee of Field Hockey. The Duke of Edinburgh 
sponsors the match. The team also played five District matches 
while in England. Miss Sawin is president of the U. S. Field 
Hockey Association and captain of the touring team. 





Dr. Geza Schutz, lecturer in history at Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., upon his return from a two-month visit to 
Russia, Rumania, and Hungary, has offered a prize of $100 to be 
given to the Shattuck student who writes the best essay on the 
relationship of the government, the citizen, and a free, competitive 
press. 

Dr. Schutz, who served as economic adviser to a group of 
American hybrid seed corn producers touring the Iron Curtain 
countries, believes that only in societies where there is a free, 
competitive press are the rights of the individual citizen a reality. 


Dr. Nuba M. Pletcher, chairman emeritus of the history 
department at Shattuck School, was honored by the school on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday and the beginning of his 
forty-eighth year at Shattuck. 


Alumni and patrons of the school showered Dr. Pletcher with 


greetings from all parts of the world and have established a Nuba 
M. Pletcher scholarship fund. 





During the Prize Day exercises held on June 9, 1955, Lewis 
B. Cuyler, chairman of the board of trustees of South Kent 
School, South Kent, Conn., announced that Samuel Slater 
Bartlett, co-founder and headmaster of South Kent School would 
retire from active duty during the coming summer. Mr. Cuyler 
further announced that Mr. Bartlett would continue as an active 
member of the board of trustees and that Lewis Wynne Wister 
would be his successor as headmaster. 

Samuel Bartlett was born on August 23, 1899, in Webster, 
Mass. He was graduated from Kent School, Kent, Conn., in 
1918 and from Lafayette College with a B.S. degree in 1922. 
After graduation he coached football at Kent School and, under 
the aegis of Fr. Sill, O.H.C., headmaster of Kent, became a 
founder and the headmaster of South Kent School in 1923. Mr. 
Bartlett served as Representative-at-Large on the SEB’s Execu- 
tive Committee from 1944 to 1946. 

Wynne Wister was born on May 18, 1914, in Devon, Pa. 
He was graduated from St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. in 
1932 and from Princeton University with an A.B. degree in 1936. 
He taught at Governor Dummer Academy in South Byfield, 
Mass., for a year and for two years at Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., before joining the South Kent School faculty 
in 1941. He was granted a leave of absence during the war and 
served as an officer in the Army Air Corps on active duty in the 
European theater. After receiving an M.A. from Harvard in 
1946, he returned that fall to take up his former duties as a 
member of the faculty. During Mr. Bartlett’s absence in 1953- 
54 he acted as headmaster. 





The board of trustees of Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn., has announced the election of Francis Keyes as head- 
master to succeed Arthur Milliken. Mr. Milliken asked to be 
relieved of his duties on the completion of the present school 
year, his twentieth as headmaster. Mr. Keyes takes office July 
1, 1956. 

Francis Keyes, Westminster’s assistant headmaster for the 
past twelve years, joined the faculty in 1938. A graduate of 
Milton Academy and of Harvard (A.B., 1936), he is married to 
the former Louise B. McNeil, of Chestnut Hill, Mass. The 
Keyeses have three sons and three daughters. Their two oldest 
boys attend Groton. 

Brought up in North Haverhill, N.H., Mr. Keyes is the son 
of Frances Parkinson Keyes, author, and the late Henry Wilder 
Keyes, former Governor of New Hampshire and subsequently 
(1918-1936) United States Senator. Appointed to the faculty 
after a year’s teaching at the Ridgefield School and a year’s 
graduate study in education and history at Harvard, the head- 
master-elect at first taught English and history and coached a 
school team in each sports season. Since 1942, he has had to 
devote an increasing amount of his time to administration, 
sharing every facet of Mr. Milliken’s work. He is currently 
secretary of the alumni association and director of the West- 
minster Fund. He coaches the school basketball team. Active 
in community affairs, he is chairman of the Simsbury War 
Memorial Pool Fund and a member of Rotary International. 
When named Westminster’s fifth headmaster, he was elected to 
the board of trustees. 
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Mr. Milliken will continue to serve the school as a trustee. 
Elected headmaster in 1936, at the time of Westminster’s transi- 
tion from a proprietary corporation to a non-profit foundation, 
Mr. Milliken brought his nine years’ experience as senior master 
of Brooks School, which he had helped to found in 1927. Writing 
of the retiring headmaster in the fall number of the Westminster 
Bulletin, Robert Darling, chairman of the board of trustees, says, 
“He was attracted to the job because of its challenge. The 
school was in debt, the enrollment under capacity, the plant 
inadequate. It had to commend it an honorable tradition, a 
splendid site, and a keen spirit of loyalty amongits boys. Despite 
the school’s physical needs, Mr. Milliken placed emphasis first 
on intangible things. He stood for high standards of conduct 
and of scholarship, for dedication to the service of others, and 
for religious faith. Under this sort of leadership, Westminster 
soon approached his ideal of ‘a school run by the boys with the 
assistance of the masters.’’’ Alumni and friends have shown 
their belief in his administration by giving more than a million 
dollars in recent years for extensive renovations and additions to 
the plant. 


A native of Indianapolis, Arthur Milliken prepared for 
college at Groton, where he returned to teach for a year upon 
graduating from Yale in 1926. A past president of the Head- 
masters’ Association, he is a member of the executive committee 
of the National Council of Independent Schools, a trustee of the 
Ethel Walker School, and a member of the alumni boards of 
Groton and Yale. On his retirementin July, he and Mrs. Milliken 
plan to live in Hyannis Port, Mass., in the house built by Mr. 
Milliken’s father and for many years his family’s summer home. 





In addition to teaching at the Willimantic (Conn.) State 
Teachers’ College during the summer, William Cowing of West- 
minster School, master in art and mechanical drawing, also 
had two special students whom he coached in jail, giving their 
lessons at the instance of the psychologist of Hartford County 
Prison. Paintings by Mr. Cowing were hung at the recent New 
England exhibition of the Silvermine Guild of Artists and at the 
Boston Arts Festival. 


Past treasurer of the Spring Choral Festival Association, 
Richard J. Griffin has been elected chairman. The twelve-school 
organization plans a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah in 
Hartford during the coming spring. Moshe Paranov, director 
of the Hartt College of Music, will again conduct. Entering its 
third year, the Spring Choral Festival began as an outgrowth 
of an annual Secondary Education Board Music Committee 
meeting in New York. 


Four members of the Westminster faculty taught at summer 
schools in New England during the vacation: John R. Gow at 
Taft, Philip B. Clough at Tabor, and Ralph W. Lamont and 
William N. Bailey at Camp Waya-Awa. 


Studying over the summer towards their master of arts 
degrees, Rankine G. Hinman began his American history thesis 
at Trinity, while Archibald R. Montgomery returned to his 
English course under Dr. Morse Peckham at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Recently emerged M.A.’s among members of the 
faculty are David A. Kennedy (Harvard; American history) and 
Bruce E. Burdett (Brown; English). 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Otive Day BraMuHALt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 











Your editor has a goal: to have the girls’ schools as well represented in the BuLLETIN as are the boys’ schools. Won’t you 
help her by sending your news stories well in advance of the deadline? 
interesting activities! Please send news! The next deadline is February 15. 


Surely the boys’ schools don’t have a monopoly on 


O. D. B. 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

A Dramatics Workshop has been formed at the 
Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Marion V. Thorstensen, Speech 
Director, the Workshop emphasizes dramatic study 
through discussion, recordings, and project groups. 
Professional drama, such as recordings of Shakes- 
pearean works, is listened to and analyzed. Sound 
effects and mood music are studied. The tape re- 
corder is used for self-analysis. Specialists from 
nearby colleges come to work with the students on 
scenery, make-up, lighting, and other dramatic arts 
and crafts. 

A dramatics bookshelf and record collection, to- 
gether with a costume closets are handled by the Work- 
shop group for all interested students. This group is 
on call for all the dramatic productions of the school 
year. 


National Book Week for Children, Nov. 13-19, 
was observed by the lower and middle schools of The 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., with 





special emphasis on the reading and enjoyment of 
poetry. During the week each classroom had an 
exhibit of books of verse privately owned by the 
pupils. 

For several weeks ahead the girls became ac- 
quainted with different collections of poetry and each 
child copied a poem of her choice. The poems in the 
children’s own handwriting were sent to the local 
bindery to be made into a volume, Chosen Poems — 
Annie Wright's Anthology, which will become a part 
of the school library. 

The week was climaxed by an assembly at which 
a program of choral readings, poetry interpretations, 
and original poems was presented. Lydia Edgerly, 
school librarian, assisted by the classroom teachers, 
coordinated the arrangements. 


The Katherine Delmar Burke School for girls 
in San Francisco this semester has inaugurated a new 
policy relative to its dramatic program: the inclusion 
of boys from Lick-Wilmerding High School for Boys 
to portray the male roles in the school’s major semester 
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play productions. This experiment has begun very 
happily, according to Myna Brunton Hughes, drama 
director at Burke’s. 

The first play, Kind Lady, by Edward Chodorov, 
was given in December at the Lick-Wilmerding School 
auditorium. That school further cooperated with 
Burke’s by furnishing the scenery and the lighting 
for the play, and by permitting its school glee club 
to provide music during an intermission. It is to be 
hoped that this opening venture may continue to 
expand this inter-school program; that in the future 
Burke’s may again use Lick-Wilmerding boys and 
that Lick may feel free to call upon Burke’s girls 
to augment its school plays. Certainly this should 
make for a sounder, more interesting, and more vital 
drama program for both schools. 





The net proceeds of the biennial Harvest Fair 
held at Mary Institute in St. Louis, Mo., were 
$8,750. It was decided that $2,000 of this amount 
should be given to local charities and the remainder 
put into the school’s endowment fund. 





Based on the television feature, ‘““The $64,000 
Question,” the Book Week Program given by the 
students of The Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
in November, was called “The 64-Point Question.” 
A student was chosen by each of the six upper classes 
to cope with a set of questions of increasing difficulty. 
Two reached and correctly answered the 64-point 
ones, while the other girls fell by the way, most of 
them attaining the 32-point mark. Prizes of books 
were presented to the winners, no matter what level 
they attained. 





On October 24 a fete was held at Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn., in celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the United Nations. Originated by the 
history department, the affair began with a gala 
dinner enhanced by a menu of varied national dishes. 
Guests of honor were history students acting the roles 
of such UN personalities as Dag Hammarskjold, José 
Maza of Chile, Henry Cabot Lodge, Sir Pierson Dixon, 
and Madame Pandit. 

In addition to after dinner speeches on UN history 
and present day problems, the program included an 
excellent movie, “Report to the American People on 
Technical Cooperation.” 


NEW BUILDINGS 


The outstanding event on the Abbot Academy 
campus in Andover, Mass., is the completion of the 
George Ezra Abbot Memorial Gymnasium. The 
gymnasium is built in memory of Mr. Abbot, former 
president of the board of trustees of Abbot Academy. 


On the ground floor of the gymnasium, there are 
a fencing room, a modern dance room (which may be 
used for social dances) and a kitchen, club-rooms with 
ping-pong table, showers, dressing rooms, and in- 
structors’ offices. The large gymnasium on the 
second floor is spanned by laminated wooden arches; 
it provides space for basketball, badminton, volley- 
ball, and roller-skating. The pleasure that the stu- 
dents will have in using the building is enhanced by 
its gay colors: Abbot blue in the lobby, turquoise in 
the gymnasium, coral and grey in the fencing room, 
and orange or green in the club rooms. 

In addition to the original gift of $50,000, funds 
for the erection of the building have been received 
from parents, alumnae, and friends. Students and 
faculty have worked to earn money and stimulate 
enthusiasm for the “gym” by giving talent shows, 
auctions, and dramatic presentations on the campus. 





Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., has a new $750,000 
classroom building under way and hopes to be using 
all but the science and art wing by next fall. The 
building will be dedicated on June 2, 1956, on the 
occasion of the 75th Anniversary Celebration. Ten 
years of dreaming of a larger place to work in brought 
students, alumnae, faculty, and trustees close to the 
reality on the day before commencement in June 1955, 
when ground was broken and a development program 
was announced. A permanent Dana Hall alumnae 
fund was also established during 1955 for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of the school. The amount 
during this first year is to be given to the Building 
Fund. 

As of this fall the Dana Hall Building Fund stood 
at $350,000; but because of their belief in the gener- 
osity of Dana Hall’s many alumnae and friends the 
trustees accepted a contractor’s bid and awarded the 
contract on October 1. A building committee com- 
posed of alumnae, trustees, and parents is in charge 
of supervising the plans for the building and finding 
ways to finance the project. 





The Kent School of Englewood, Colorado, has 
developed a residence unit for fourteen pupils which 
was ready for incoming students by the time of the 
fall opening. The new house, built on the school 
campus in response to many requests for boarding 
facilities, launches the school on a new phase of 
development. 





At a simple but impressive ceremony held in the 
gymnasium of the school, the new wing of Oxford 
School, Hartford, Conn., was formally dedicated on 
October 6. In the presence of trustees, parents, 
students, faculty, alumnae, and friends, Joseph T. 
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McCanee, president of the board of trustees, reviewed 
briefly the various steps in the plans which, over many 
years, have finally culminated in the construction of 
the beautiful modernistic wing, containing much- 
needed classrooms, dining-room, kitchen, audio-visual 
room, enlarged chapel, and increased library facilities. 
Without changing the traditional atmosphere of the 
school, these additions and changes in the main build- 
ing have solved many pressing problems caused by in- 
sufficient academic space. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


In accordance with the concern for good public 
relations between the independent schools and the 
public, The Kent School of Englewood, Colo., is 
happy to write of the courtesy of the U. S. Air Acad- 
emy in providing speakers for school functions. The 
Air Academy has been most vigorous in its liaison 
with educational interests in the Denver area and is 
already making an important and stimulating con- 
tribution through public relations in this western 
community. 





Jean Stoner has just retired in her twenty-fifth 
year as head of the Latin department at Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Well known in classical 
circles- for her scholarship and her administrative 
vigor, Miss Stoner climaxed this year as president of 
Ohio’s Classical Association, planning and executing 
a successful annual convention at Toledo. Long will 
her pupils remember Miss Stoner’s classroom: the 
discipline of language for the beginner and the rich 
experience of contact with one well versed in literature, 
travel, and life itself. She was a strong teacher whose 
services to her school have left a tradition of vigorous 
loyalty. 

In the fall of 1931, Miss Stoner came to Cleveland; 
in the fall of 1955, the school watches for her occa- 
sional visits with delight. Her pupils will be singing 
Adeste Fidelis at the Christmas Carol Service, singing 
the Latin words as she taught them. 





An all day High School Institute was held at Lin- 
coln School, Providence, R. I., on November 19 
under the auspices of the American Friends Service 
Committee, Moses Brown School, and Lincoln School. 
All the Providence high schools, public, parochial, and 
independent, were invited to send delegates. The 
theme was “Human Solidarity in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.”” The morning speaker was Llywelyn Williams, 
member of Parliament, who is in this country for a 
short time. Foreign students were present to lead 
the discussions after the noon luncheon period. 





The Mary C, Wheeler School, Providence, R. I., 
is participating unofficially in the current experiment 
called “College Admission with Advanced Standing,” 
sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing of the Ford Foundation. This year advanced 
sections are being offered in senior English and United 
States history. In keeping with the principle of 
advanced standing, many classes have been sectioned 
in accordance with ability. In the past heterogeneous 
grouping has been the policy, but the faculty now feels 
that greater over-all progress will be made if the more 
able students are permitted to move faster as a group. 
The “un-advanced” sections are regular college pre- 
paratory groups. 


In line with the principle of further challenging 
the more able student, the seventh grade has been 
expanded and divided into two sections. One section 
takes French, while the other spends the equivalent 
time in a more intensive training in fundamentals. 
The latter group begins French in the ninth grade. 


Heretofore, every girl in the upper school has 
been required to take sports four afternoons a week. 
As a concession to those who are seriously interested 
in things like music, arts and crafts, literary work for 
The Quill, outside reading, and research work, the 
sports requirement has been shortened this year to 
three times a week. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 





FOR ELEMENTARY AND LOWER SCHOOLS 
OF THE SEB 

On Thursday evening, March 1, just preceding the 
SEB’s 30th Annual Conference, two important dinner 
meetings will be held in New York City: At St. David’s 
School, 12 East 98 Street, a dinner meeting for heads of 
SEB elementary schools; at the Williams Club, 24 East 
39 Street, a dinner meeting for heads of the lower schools 
of those SEB schools which include both elementary and 
secondary grades. Invitations willbe sent out in February. 

Follow-up meetings at the Conference the next day 
will be open to everyone. 




















NEW SCHOOL POLICY 

The Crane Country Day School, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has supplemented its classroom work 
with a series of interesting field trips. Classes have 
visited a 25,000 acre cattle ranch, the county court 
house, the Museum of Natural History, the Santa 
Barbara Mission, and the Santa Barbara News Press. 
Each of these trips has been closely integrated with 
some phase of their classroom study. The actual 
observation of each activity has proven most bene- 
ficial in giving the students a more perceptive under- 
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standing of the subject under consideration. The 
students have shown considerable enthusiasm for this 
program, and the break in the daily routine has had a 


very refreshing effect on the spirit of the individual 
groups. 





A complete and comprehensive geography exami- 
nation and certification by the Junior Red Cross 
First Aid Program have been adopted as require- 
ments for graduation at Eaglebrook School, Deer- 
field, Mass. This follows the recommendation of the 
Educational Committee made last spring after a study 
of numerous aspects of the curriculum. 


It is expected that the majority of the boys will 
pass the geography examination before spring term 
this year. A similar examination was administered 
for the first time last spring. 


First Aid classes, which require twenty hours of 
instruction, will be conducted by Robert Easton, 
science teacher and director of activities. 





Called the Education Committee, a new group is 
functioning this year at the Polytechnic Elementary 
School in Pasadena, Calif. This committee, with a 
member of the board of trustees as chairman, is made 
up of two other trustees who are also parents, two 
parents who are not trustees, three faculty members 
representing lower, middle, and junior high grades, 
respectively, and the new headmaster, Willis Stork. 


It is believed that this committee will give valuable 
service to the school by providing the board of trustees 
with a source of informed opinion on educational 
matters. The Education Committee is seen both as 
a sounding board for the faculty on contemplated 
curricular and extracurricular changes and as a public 
relations clearing house for parent and faculty groups. 
It is also in a position to do survey or research work in 
areas that need exploration. Among the matters 
discussed by the group during the fall term were the 
manner in which standardized test results should be 
made available to parents, the possibilities for arrang- 
ing a uniform dismissal hour, and a survey of public 
relations media. 





The Rev. Richard D. Clark, newly appointed 
chaplain at The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., 
has organized a class in Hebrew scripture for four 
boys who wished to be excused from the regular 
sacred studies courses at the school. Rabbi Mark of 
New York City has provided Father Clark with texts. 


Recognizing the need for a more creative approach 
toward the use of free time and recreation, St. 
Thomas Church Choir School, New York City, has 
added to its staff a director of recreation, Mr. Chen- 
Luan Ma, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., whose task is that of im- 
plementing and supervising the entire recreation pro- 
gram. Such a program was felt to be important as a 
counter-balance to the full schedule of musical and 
academic activities at the school. The new recreation 
program includes not only formal athletics such as 
soccer, basketball, and softball, but also arts and 
crafts, student clubs, movies, excursions to local 
points of interest, and informal school diversions. 


Dr. Ma has studied at the Peiping National Nor- 
mal University, San Francisco State College, and New 
York University. He has served in China on the 
Commissions of Physical Education for the Ministry 
of Education, and has held posts as director of 
physical education in institutions both in this country 


and in China. 


Teachers, parents, and students of The Unquowa 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., have profited by the 
initiation of weekly reports for parents of children 
having scholastic difficulties. Under the old system, 
the parents were forced to wait until the first report 
in November to determine the status of their child. 
By then a great deal of time had been wasted in which 
corrective action could have been taken. By re- 
ceiving these reports on a weekly basis, parents now 
have the opportunity of receiving an early “danger 
signal” and can confer with the teacher immediately 
on the necessary steps toward helping the student to 
more constructive efforts. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAMS 


A new hardwood maple floor in the two-year-old 
Memorial Sports Building at Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., is scheduled for completion during 
Christmas vacation. The new floor in the 100’x100’ 
building will be marked for two basketball courts or 
two tennis courts side by side. One of the basketball 
or tennis courts will also be lined off for use as two 
volleyball or two badminton courts. Sockets for 
removable net standards are mounted in the cement 
sub flooring, and may be covered with screw on caps, 
flush with the floor when not in use. 

The new floor replaces a composition dirt floor, 
and will make possible a wider use of the sports build- 
ing during the winter months. 





The Charles Reed Bishop Campus of The Kame- 
hameha Schools preparatory department, Honolulu, 
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Hawaii, which first opened in 1888 with a class of 
twenty-four students, began school in its new plant 
this fall with an enrollment of 514. The school is 
private, and its students are Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian. This year the seventh grade has been 
added to the Preparatory Department, and an enroll- 
ment of 675 is expected with the addition of the 
eighth grade in 1956. 


The greater part of the cost of maintaining the 
school comes from the vast holdings of the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Estate. Mrs. Bishop was an Hawaiian 
princess who died in 1884. Her husband, Charles 
Reed Bishop, after whom the campus is named, also 
contributed much toward the development of the 
preparatory department of the schools. 

The nine new buildings comprising the new campus 
were completed in June at a cost of $1,035,444.57. 
The plant occupies a thirty-acre tract on the side of 
Kapalama Heights, overlooking the city of Honolulu. 
Some of the features of the new classrooms are sliding 
glass doors that open on a covered and paved concrete 
area used for dining, games, and physical education; 
individual lavatory facilities for boys and girls in each 
kindergarten through fourth grade room; a sink in 
every room; and plastic dome skylights which nearly 
eliminate the need for using the fluorescent lighting 
during the school day. 

The manual training shop, the art studio, and the 
home economics department are housed in a separate 
building. The library building has a covered reading 
patio attached. Centrally located to all the class- 
rooms is the administration and health building. 





Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., has 
three projects planned for future months as part of a 
money-raising program for the school. On January 
17 John Jay, a parent, will show his current film, 
“Holiday for Skis,” for the benefit of the school 
scholarship fund. Proceeds of a P.T.A. dinner to be 
held on February 6 will likewise be donated to this 
fund. At a spring date the Williams College jazz 
band, “The Spring Street Stompers,” will give a con- 
cert the proceeds of which will also be donated to the 
school. 


By a recent decision of the board of trustees of the 
Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif., 
a number of gifts made to the school in memory of 
Grace Henley, principal from 1915 until 1946, will be 
used in carrying out the details of a new design for the 
north, or office, patio on the school campus, and the 
completed area will be known as the Grace Henley 
Patio. 





A farewell gift of the class of 1955 was the in- 
spiration for redesigning this patio, where the original 
orange trees had reached the end of their life span. 
According to the new plan, a group of three ornamental 
trees will shade a redwood bench, there will be flowers 
as well as grass, and a paved section will make it 
possible for the students to enjoy the sunshine of the 
patio at recess. Last, but certainly not least in the 
eyes of Polytechnic visitors, a new path from the 
Catalina Avenue entrance will lead directly across the 
patio to the office door. A bronze plaque will mark 
the dedication of the patio in memory of Miss Henley, 
who guided the school through thirty-one of the 
forty-eight years since ground was broken here, in 
the midst of an orange grove, for its first building. 





The Mothers’ Association of The Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Conn., has adopted as its 1955-1956 project 
the renovation of a classroom. In addition to laying 
a new rubber-tile floor and repainting the room 
according to an interior decorator’s specifications, it 
plans to install fluorescent lighting, new blackboards, 
and all new furniture. After renovating the school 
library and providing many new books of all sorts 
last year, the mothers voted in May to use a surplus 
account of approximately $1,000.00 for the purchase 
of new tablet arm chairs for the auditorium. 

The Rectory School has received the gifts of five 
new gas-fired water heaters and a new hard-top tennis 
court (the second within two years from the same 
source) from an anonymous donor. 





The Rumson Country Day School, Rumson, 
N. J., has started its thirtieth year with new buildings 
and grounds as the result of a successful fund raising 
campaign in 1954 and 1955. Three new playing fields 
have doubled the former acreage. A new eighteen- 
room all-purpose building contains classrooms, an 
assembly room, an office unit, washrooms, and locker 
rooms. Former buildings have been re-designed so as 
to enlarge two class rooms, the art room, and the 
shop. Added also have been new science, music, 
library, and dining rooms. 


The first unit of the new building for Town School 
for Boys in San Francisco was begun on October 12, 
the same day that Edwin M. Rich, Director of the 
school, turned the spadeful of earth at a brief ground- 
breaking ceremony. The fact that the new unit is 
being erected next to the present building while school 
is in progress has created a need for resourcefulness 
in reorganizing the school program, according to Mr. 
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Rich. The use of the public park across the street 
from the school for recesses and athletics has helped 
in these areas. “It is expected that the building will 
be finished about March 15,” said Mr. Rich, adding, 
“It is interesting that the contractor was selected by 
open bidding, and that he is a former pupil of mine.” 
The unit will contain nine classrooms and the admin- 
istrative offices. 


Funds for the building were raised in two phases, 
the second of which is now in progress. The latter 
involves solicitation from alumni and from parents 
and grand-parents of alumni. Approaches also are 
being made to local corporations and foundations 
which have given evidence of interest in independent 
education. When the goal of $100,000, set by this 
second phase, is reached all the money needed for the 
project will have been collected. 


The first phase of the fund drive included solicita- 
tion of funds from the parents of present students in 
the school, which included one-hundred seventy 
families. Cash and pledges of approximately $100,000 
were received as a result of the first drive, also. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


No classes met on Wednesday, October 26, at 
The Buckley School in New York City. At ten 
o’clock on that day, in St. James Episcopal Church, a 
memorial service was held for Mrs. Evelyn Woodruff 
Adams, whose death occurred, after a long illness, on 
August 7. Mrs. Adams was associated with the 
school from its beginning in 1913, and, following the 
death of the founder, B. Lord Buckley, in 1932 became 
administrative head of the school. In this capacity 
she served actively until June 1947, at which time 
James M. Hubball was appointed headmaster. 


In 1925 the Buckley School Foundation was estab- 
lished by parents of the school to provide sick benefits, 
retirement income, and financial aid to teachers. 
Under the provisions of the founder’s will, the Founda- 
tion is now charged with the responsibility of the 
general direction of the school. 





Dr. Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster of Collegiate 
School in New York City, was elected a trustee of 
the school at the annual meeting of the board at 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., October 22. 
Also elected to the board was Richard S. Kolstad, 
’30, who has served as alumni trustee for two terms. 
Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, Medical Director of the 
National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis and 
Chairman of the Parents’ Committee, becomes a 
member of the board under the provision of an amend- 


ment recently passed by the trustees stipulating that 
the Chairman of the Parents’ Committee should 
serve as an ex-officio trustee. 


Dr. Parkhill is a former president of the Country 
Day Schools Headmasters Association, and a former 
chairman of the National Council of Independent 
Schools, of which he has also been a member of the 
Executive Committee. He is a former vice-president 
of the Association of Private School Teachers, and 
was recently president of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation. He is a trustee of The Brearley School and 
of Grace Church School, and is author of The Con- 
stitution Explained. 


Born in Brooklyn, Dr. Parkhill was graduated 
from Polytechnic Preparatory School, and from 
Williams College in 1924. He received his master’s 
degree from Columbia University, and, in 1951, the 
honorary degree of doctor of humane letters was 
conferred on him by Williams College. 


Mr. Kolstad, a graduate of Deerfield Academy and 
Dartmouth College, is Secretary of C. F. Church 
Manufacturing Company of Holyoke, Mass. 





On Monday, November 14, the East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., was recessed for the day, 
and each member of the faculty visited a private 
elementary school in the greater New York or New 
England area. This is the second successive year in 
which a day has been set aside for visiting. This 
arrangement has given East Woods faculty the 
opportunity to observe the classroom methods of 
other teachers and to exchange ideas with them. 





The Kamehameha Schools preparatory depart- 
ment, Honolulu, is fortunate to have this year Mrs. 
Annie Jennings, a Samoan who has been teaching in 
American Samoan schools for the past ten years. 
She comes to the school under the sponsorship of the 
Barstow Foundation. At present she is working with 
a first grade teacher, and during the course of the 
school year will also work with a fourth and a sixth 
grade teacher. While she is with the school, she hopes 
to complete several units of materials in each of the 
three grade levels. She will return to Samoa with 
these units for use in the schools there. 


Accompanying Mrs. Jennings to Honolulu was 
Eutita Tavai, also a teacher in American Samoa, and 
also sponsored by the Barstow Foundation. Miss 
Tavai is doing work similar to that of Mrs. Jennings 
at Punahou School, Honolulu. 
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For twenty years Bard Hall, the Lower School of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has presented a formal guard mount three times 
during the spring term of each year: at Government 
Inspection, Mothers Day weekend, and graduation 
week, 


Last fall a picked detail from this youngest group 
of NYMA was invited to perform at Madison Square 
Garden in New York City. There between the halves 
of the NBA basketball game on November 12 (Knicks 
vs. Celtics), the boys of Company “G,” under the 
direction of Capt. John J. Hunter, commandant of 
Bard Hall, and Cadet Capt. Ronald Sherry, ’56, 
thrilled the crowd with their precision, timing, and 
whole performance. A large contingent of Bard Hall 
mothers and fathers attended, the guests of NYMA 
athletic director, Clair F. Bee, through whom the 
performance was arranged. The cadets wore the 
NYMA dark blue dress uniform which goes back in 
style to the U. S. Army dress blues of 1860. 


Accompanying the boys of Bard Hall was the 
NYMA band under the leadership of Capt. Mervin 
M. Chamberlain, bandmaster. Cadet Mark Adiletta, 
age eleven, a member of the band and an international 
baton twirling champion, performed before and after 
the guard mount ceremony. This was the band’s 
second appearance this year in New York City. On 
October 12 they again led the composite company, 
staff, and colors of NYMA in the annual Columbus 
Day Parade up Fifth Avenue. 





Recent activities of the students of St. Thomas 
Church Choir School, New York City, included 
two concerts and a joint church service with the 
Vienna Choir Boys. 

The boys sang sacred and secular songs and 
Christmas carols in a concert at Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, Hartford, Conn., on December 15. On Decem- 
ber 17, they sang with the Little Orchestra Society 
in a play, “The Tree That Found Christmas,” by 
George Kleinsinger, at Hunter College, New York 
City. Thomas Scherman conducted. 

The Vienna Choir Boys, here on a tour of the 
U. S., sang with the St. Thomas Choir in the Christmas 
Day Evensong service at St. Thomas Church, and 
also were guests at the school. 

Town School for Boys at San Francisco, recently 
had a unique assembly consisting of a talk by the 
contractor who is building the new unit to the school. 
The speaker explained to the pupils the plans for the 
building, the kinds of equipment being used in its 
construction, and the differences between the modern 
school building and the older type of school building. 

Edwin M. Rich, Director of Town School, felt 
that the pupils would be more tolerant of any in- 
conveniences to which they might be subjected if 
they had a better understanding of the project. The 
assembly also provided an opportunity for the boys 
to have their many questions regarding the new 
building answered. Mr. Rich reports that the assem- 
bly was successful in both respects. 





THE NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SEB’S 
ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


By James KapTeyn 


Mr. Kapteyn is a member of the English department of Kingswood School, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
Letters having to do with the subject of Mr. Kapteyn’s article, whether in agreement or in disagreement, will be welcomed by the 


editor. 


I 


HE English section of the Secondary Education 
Board’s “Definition of the Requirements for 
1955”! revealed an unfortunate change in 
thinking from the thinking behind previous require- 
ments. Beginning last year, the statement was so 
enlarged in scope and was bound to have such in- 
fluence among teachers that it is important to examine 
it in some detail. 
Until the revision of 1955 the annual English 
requirements tended to be practical and non-theoret- 
ical. The idea seemed to be to indicate the workable, 


specific performances that might be expected at the 
end of each year in grades six through nine. There 
were, for instance, certain books recommended for 
reading, so many lines of poetry to be memorized, 
and an attempt to be explicit about what composition 
skills could be required. The standards set for gram- 
mar and punctuation were precise. The whole thing 
appeared to be the result of compromises on the more 
or less measurable achievements that constituted per- 
formance of a given English course. It was all put 
down without speculation as to the educational 
principles involved in teaching the course. 


IThe wording was somewhat revised in The Definition of the Requirements for 1956, issued in September. 
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With the 1955 Definition this was all changed. 
The Special Revision Committee brought out a full- 
fledged philosophy of English. Some of the old re- 
quirements remain, but they have taken second place 
in the Commirtee’s eleven-page essay. 


A look at the phrasing of the Definition for 1955 
will demonstrate its dialectical intentions. It begins 
bluntly with the statement: “English is a language.” 
This is the major premise. It is developed as follows: 

The operation of language in communication . . . is the 

common root of the teaching and learning of all the branches 

of English, the classroom subject. Written and oral ex- 
pression, general reading, the interpretation of literature, 
listening with understanding . . . are indivisibly unified into 

a whole by virtue of the fact that they are alike processes 

and outcomes of language in operation, stemming from com- 

mon principles of language. 


The teacher’s preoccupation with the “operation 

of language in communication” is further justified: 
The native language is not merely a means of communi- 
cation. It is an integral part of the entire development of 
the pupil and of his growing ability to organize and under- 
stand his world, and to cope with it. It is perhaps the 
central part, at once the means and index, of this growth. 
It is, furthermore, both the material and the process of his 
thinking. A working knowledge of the operations of lan- 
guage is therefore essential to education. 


Considering the claims made in this paragraph 
for “a working knowledge of the operations of lan- 
guage,” it is surprising that the Committee was 
content to find it merely “essential’’ to education. 
It might as well have said “sufficient in itself” to 
provide an education and thereby openly eliminated 
any other agencies that consider themselves important, 
if not “central,” to the growth of children. 


The statement of basic principles concludes: 


It has been the intent of the Committee to incorporate this 
concept of English and its teaching in the statement of 
requirements. In specifying the different parts of the re- 
quirement, the Committee has kept in mind the common 
root of Janguage operation, and the interrelationship of the 
parts, each to the others. 


The Committee then proceeds to do a thorough 
job of incorporating “this concept of English” in the 
sections that follow on grammar and usage, composi- 
tion, and reading. Throughout, one notes the common 
logic of words like context, function, economy, exper- 
ience; operational, real, dynamic and changing and of 
phrases like 


Learning should be empirical 


knowledge of principles (as contrasted with working 
knowledge) should not be required 


Language always has a purpose (or purposes) 
“Good” English is effective English 


wise teaching will follow the development of the 
student himself 


II 


The seemingly harmless notion that ‘“‘English is a 
language” has been step by step expanded into a 
philosophy of learning and therefore of man that will 
be unacceptable to many teachers. The emphasis is 
all on the existential, functional, sensuous side of 
man. The Definition treats the student as some kind 
of activity, as becoming, as forging ahead into an 
experiential continuum consisting of vibrating sym- 
bols and tones. Pragmatism, science, the new criti- 
cism, progressive education and similar disciplines 
have obviously contributed to this philosophy. It 
need hardly be noted that it is an incomplete view of 
man, of English, and of what goes on in grades six 
through nine. . 


For instance, must we always consider grammar 
“as only one of the essential components of language 
operating to achieve its effect”? May it not be some- 
thing more than an “aid to the pupil’s gradual mastery 
of the spoken and written word”? It is reasonable that 
occasionally — at least in the eyes of the teacher — 
grammar should be allowed to stand up for itself as 
the honorable study of the great modes of substance, 
predication, modification, and conjunction by which 
man deals with the universe and which are prior to 
language. So considered, grammar is a self-contained 
object of humanistic knowledge and may be taught in 
school for its own sake, not for our sakes as something 
useful, the study of which is to be delayed “until the 
student has arrived empirically at what [it] stands 
for.” 


And may not writing be considered more than the 
“effective communication of facts and ideas” and the 
“expression of experience”? It is often that a student 
is interested in what he is saying rather than in how 
he is saying it. Too much concern with the science of 
effective communication obscures the non-verbal 
character of the substances of man’s world. The un- 
happy student who, through his teacher, is faced 
exclusively with the suggestion that 


Both speaking and writing are expressions of experience, 
which is as broad and deep as whatever comes within one’s 
awareness by whatever means and with whatever effect, 
intellectual or emotional . . . [Composition] is an individual 
creation by someone exposed to a set of circumstances. 
Thus composition is but composing in words what is com- 
posed in the mind in many ways for many purposes. . . . 


— such a student comes upon the curious delusion 
that language equals life and life equals language. 


In the matter of reading, the Definition states: 


Reading, like composition, is concerned with language in 
operation; with words coming to life in a context; and with 
the use of words as symbols for the communication of ideas, 
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feelings, and experience. Both composition and reading are 
also concerned —- profoundly concerned — with helping the 
student to realize, to understand, to extend, and to use his 
own experience. 


To confine the study of literature, even in grades 
six through nine, to the notions of reading as an 
exercise in general semantics and reading as useful to 
the growth process is somewhat unpromising. It is 
to forget that there is something to be said for the 
mere pleasure in reading and for the rudiments of 
a historical study, to say nothing of the multitude of 
other uses of books. 





What the “Definition of the Requirements for 
1955” says about English may be a large part of the 
truth, but there is much more to the subject and to 
the student than appears in its philosophy. A useful 
philosophy of English for independent schools will 
have to be a good deal more inclusive than the one 
suggested here. A better plan, however, would be 
for the English Examiners to return frankly to the 
merest specification of agreed levels of competence. 
This will throw a greater creative burden on the 
individual English department and teacher, but that 
is where the burden belongs. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


By Henry H. WELtEs 


Dr. Welles, Headmaster of New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn., presented this paper in the Elementary Schools 
section meeting at the 1955 Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board. 


HEN first exploring this topic, I realized that 
VV a sizable list could be compiled for discussion 
purposes of important areas in which an 
elementary school teacher must function. Under 
today’s time allotment, however, choice had to be 
strictly exercised. I finally selected, therefore, just 
three areas in which each one of us must operate and 
come to terms with children and himself in this pro- 
cess of becoming a good elementary school teacher. 


CREATIVE WORK AND THE SKILLS 


Let us consider, first of all, the problem of achiev- 
ing a sound balance between creative work and the 
skills. While schools differ in the degree of emphasis 
upon the two, with the more traditional putting 
greater stress on the tools of learning and the more 
liberal on experiences in creative participation, all 
schools today recognize the responsibility of providing 
both creative experiences and an adequate mastery of 
the skills. Thus all teachers must develop facility in 
finding with children appealing and developing outlets 
for their energies and at the same time insuring steady 
progress in their mastery of the essential techniques. 
In approaching this dual problem, teachers of course 
differ greatly by reason of temperament, training, and 
experience. Probably no teacher achieves a perfect 
balance, and there are excellent teachers who veer 
considerably to one side or the other. Nevertheless 
every one of us has to come to terms with this problem. 

Perhaps an illustration would help at this point, 
the kind we could all sketch from our own schools. 
Here is a fifth grade where the social studies work 
centers on the Middle Ages in Europe. A wealth of 
material is used — reference books on various aspects 


of Medieval history and life, novels like Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and The Golden Warrior, pamphlets and 
pictures, films and filmstrips, trips to museums to see 
Medieval armor, illuminated manuscripts, and the 
like, to the Cloisters, to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The children are really steeped in Medieval 
lore. 

The school as a whole becomes aware of this fifth 
grade study through the results of their many creative 
activities. Shields with colorful coats of arms decorate 
the classroom walls, and a large model of a Medieval 
castle is to be seen under construction. Verses illumi- 
nated in the Medieval style make a beautiful exhibit 
in the school lobby. For the week of Christmas 
activities, the huge windows in the assembly hall are 
covered with translucent paintings and thus become 
windows of stained glass, giving evidence that the 
youthful artists have caught the feeling of the Medie- 
val glaziers and producing startling reminders of the 
glories of Chartres Cathedral. An especially memor- 
able achievement of 1954 was a beautiful half rose 
window over the big fan light of the door of the Main 
building. 

Later in the year there is always a fifth grade play 
on a Medieval theme: sometimes the children’s 
dramatization of a Medieval legend or historical 
event, sometimes an original tale of their own in a 
Medieval pattern. They plan the costumes, make the 
props, paint the scenery, sometimes compose the in- 
cidental music. One year an original ballad with 
original music was sung by one child and accompanied 
on the lute by the author. Of course throughout the 
whole year there is a stream of creative writing in the 
form of stories, original ballads, and pieces of re- 
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search on topics the children chose. This all adds 
up to a center of interest for a large part of the year 
which is highly creative and provides wonderful 
participation. 

Such work, however, could not be really effective 
unless balanced by sound acquisition of various skills. 
First of all, every child has to get a solid foundation of 
facts — historical events clearly outlined in sequence 
and pinned down at different periods by the historical 
maps they make. Then to handle their research proj- 
ect they must learn the techniques of taking notes 
and making outlines and bibliographies. All written 
productions, whether ballads or research, have to 
show good handwriting and correct grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. This is not left to chance for 
set periods of drill on all these things are a definite 
part of the schedule. Though the children read 
widely, there is also steady work in reading skills 
with a reading text and accompanying workbook and 
frequent speed drills. In arithmetic and science the 
same kind of solid job is done. One proof of the 
pudding lies in results on ERB tests, which rank the 
class high in terms of independent school children 
and show excellent progress for individuals. Thus 
these fifth graders are not only absorbed in the interest 
of their activities but they are also secure in their 
growing mastery of skills and techniques. 

Can this same balance be worked out effectively 
in grades VII to IX where there is increasing depart- 
mentalization of subject matter in most schools? 
Certainly there are limitations. Nevertheless we 
could all cite examples from our different schools 
where great ingenuity in maintaining this balance has 
been shown by teachers of English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and foreign languages. I had 
included several illustrations in the first draft of this 
paper, but time limitations forced their deletion. 

The conclusion seems justified that teachers of 
high caliber from pre-school through the ninth grade 
in these schools of ours have established their own 
points of balance all along the line between the two 
extremes. Less experienced teachers have not yet 
established it but are working toward this balance 
and thereby growing in the process. Every really 
good teacher is aware of the need for both — creative 
outlets and a mastery of the skills. 


FREEDOM AND STRUCTURE 

Another aspect of good teaching is a good working 
balance between freedom and structure. If children 
are to realize their potentialities, they must have 
ample scope to try them out, but freedom without 
some form of channeling leads to chaos. Thus we 
provide a framework or structure for children’s 
activity in order to maintain strong currents of 


development without destructive floods. It is a nice 
balance to maintain. A school can be described as 
more traditional or more liberal in terms of its belief 
in more or less freedom for its students within more 
or less rigid structure. Whether members of the 
teaching staff have or have not participated in work- 
ing out the philosophy of the school in this respect, 
they must accept the school’s established pattern. 
Nevertheless within that pattern for the school as a 
whole, there is bound to be the opportunity, and in- 
deed the necessity, for each teacher to keep freedom 
and structure in balance in his particular classroom. 
His success or degree of success depends upon it. 


The teachers who perhaps encounter this problem 
in its most acute form are the teachers of the creative 
arts. Freedom is of course the life blood of art and 
music, shop, rhythms and dramatics, for the primary 
object of work in this area is to open up avenues for 
creative expression. But we all know that if the 
structure is not provided that keeps activity on the 
tracks, what ensues is not creative expression but 
chaos. I am sure each one of us can think of teachers 
who have grappled with this problem less than success- 
fully — of singing, painting, or rhythms done to an 
accompaniment of noise and disorder —or of dis- 
cipline enforced in a way that brings resistance and 
blocks the children’s response. I have the greatest 
sympathy with these teachers. They teach the whole 
age range of children, they meet each class only once 
or twice a week, they have none of the natural aids 
to structure — text book, examinations, marks — on 
which subject teachers can lean. 


Yet all of us have seen in our schools outstanding 
work in the creative arts. To illustrate let me speak 
of a teacher of rhythms and dramatics who is achieving 
this balance at its most difficult point. You enter the 
gym and see the children flying around in wonderful 
freedom and responsiveness to the music. But at a 
signal they drop to the floor and listen while the 
teacher drops her voice almost to a whisper. Or 
going in at another time, you may enter a scene of 
what looks like confusion — a din of voices, children 
apparently all over the room. In each corner there 
is a group, pushing around blocks and benches, 
getting up and down on them, gesticulating and in- 
terrupting each other. The teacher is sitting quietly 
against the wall watching with a twinkle in her eye. 
But at a certain point she calls, “All right now,” 
and everyone comes back to her and drops to the 
floor. ‘“‘You’ve each worked out the scene your 
way,” she says. “Now we’ll watch while each group 
presents it.”” Order and quiet ensues as each group 
enacts the scene in a way that is really theirs, with 
commendation and suggestions offered by the audience 
and by the teacher. 
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This teacher is able to allow the children a wonder- 
ful degree of initiative and freedom to express their 
own ideas because she has an intuitive sense of the 
structure that is needed to balance it and because — 
no less important — she has the personal authority to 
establish that structure and make it stick. From the 
third grade on children learn to direct their own plays 
and present things the way they see and feel them. 
One third grade director created a set for Little Black 
Sambo by precariously slanting the benches on end 
and draping them with green scarves, giving an im- 
pressionistic effect of a swampy forest. Another 
group of third graders with only five minutes to con- 
struct and rehearse a scene from Pinnochio, ingen- 
iously used the properties for Our Town which 
happened to be lying about the stage. By trans- 
forming the stepladder into the gaping mouth of a 
whale, the chairs into its oblong body and the board 
from the soda fountain scene into its panting tongue 
(rhythmically manipulated by a concealed member) — 
there emerged a sea monster, dramatically convincing 
to all. Creative imagination is characteristic of the 
children’s work at every age level. 


One other aspect of structure is technical ex- 
cellence. The creative arts teacher not only has to 
stimulate imagination, to allow freedom, to keep 
activity channeled and controlled, but he has also to 
keep teaching techniques and raising standards so 
that the children increasingly master the tools of the 
art. Without this growing mastery freedom can be- 
come sterile. The teacher I have described achieves 
this also, and one evidence of her results is seen in 
the spring plays—the really finished productions 
which culminate our ninth grade year. Last year’s 
ninth grade presented Our Town in a performance 
that was amazingly mature, completely sincere, and 
very moving. 


I am full of admiration for the way in which so 
many teachers of the creative arts are grappling with 
this whole set of problems and giving children wonder- 
ful experiences; and for all the other teachers of every 
subject and every grade, every one of whom are work- 
ing on this same problem of bringing freedom into 
balance with structure and who are constantly grow- 
ing thereby. Few teachers can or would want to 
operate with as much freedom as the one I have 
described. Here again each teacher must establish 
his own point of balance in the way that is right for 
him — all the way from great freedom to a situation 
that is highly structured. But every good teacher is 
aware of both needs—that children should have 
freedom to grow in responsibility and that their 
activity should be controlled to constructive ends. 





THE DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR 


A third facet of the many making a good elemen- 
tary school teacher is an understanding of the dyna- 
mics of behavior — the child’s and our own. Some- 
how we have to combine a comprehension of the 
stage of development through which our students are 
going with a sense of our own limitations and strong 
points. It is a very large order to fill. 


The task at the elementary school level where 
children range in age from four to fifteen years is far 
more complex than that faced by the secondary 
school or college. Very young children in the pre- 
school and primary grades for example are learning 
so many things which have become habit with older 
children that the teacher must spread her attention 
very widely. As one teacher put it, “You need 
peripheral vision.” And the early adolescent boys 
and girls in the upper grades of the elementary school, 
with their secretiveness and self-consciousness and 
drive for freedom untempered by responsibility, make 
extremely heavy demands upon teachers. It is a 
fact, I think, that many adults find teaching much 
more congenial at one age level than at another. 


But whatever the age level may be, children must 
feel that they are liked and respected by their teacher. 
Under these conditions the child senses an atmosphere 
of warmth and acceptance, and can put real trust in 
his teacher. I have seen this operate even with a 
highly disturbed second grader who simply went to 
pieces if he felt under any restraint, even to a friendly 
hand on his shoulder, and whose pent-up aggression 
at one point took the form of setting a fire, which but 
for the presence of mind of some older children, might 
have destroyed one of our buildings. The fear en- 
gendered by this frightening experience might easily 
have robbed the teachers of their power to help the 
child, while in the child’s case it might have so de- 
prived him of what little self-confidence he possessed 
that a real breakdown would have ensued. These 
consequences were avoided because of confidence in- 
stilled through a fully shared understanding of what 
prompted the child to behave as he did together with 
self-knowledge by his teachers of their ability to avoid 
panic and remain serene in dealing with a child so 
disturbed. It was relatively easy to keep the child 
on an even keel in the warmly accepting atmosphere 
of the classroom — with a smile, a nod, and frequent 
changes of activity. Getting him to other activities 
outdoors or in another building was a different matter, 
for he couldn’t stand the slightest regimentation or 
feeling watched. But he welcomed a self-respecting 
checking-out system with the teacher when he went 
by himself to the toilet or to an appointment in an- 
other part of the building. When he went outdoors 
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from his second floor classroom, he needed the addi- 
tional assurance of a wave of the teacher’s hand from 
the window, and always he would look up to receive 
it and then go confidently off to report to the person 
in charge of the next activity. Music and rhythms 
were the only things too exciting for him to take. 
During such times he quietly painted murals in the 
office of the head of the lower school. During the 
two months from setting the fire in April to the end 
of school in June, the content of his paintings changed 
from battleships spouting fire and being blown to bits 
to a peaceful harbor with ships serenely at anchor. 


While most schools can safely handle relatively 
few children with this degree of emotional disturbance, 
there are in every classroom children whose behavior 
ranges from aggressive hostility to withdrawal into 
fantasy. The teacher has to be alert both to their 
individual needs and to the functioning of the group 
as a whole. To operate serenely the teacher must 
constantly grow in his insight into what prompts the 
individual and the class to behave as they do, as well as 
into his own personal reactions to the children. And 
in day schools which encourage frequent teacher- 
parent conferences, there is the added opportunity 
and responsibility for increasing understanding in the 


home, the point where it counts most. The teacher 
who can truly understand his students and parents 
and remain warmly accepting, inspires real trust and 
is bound to do an outstanding job. 


FAITH 


A few words in conclusion. Even from this brief 
and limited survey it must be clear that much is 
required of a person seeking to become a good elemen- 
tary school teacher. Teaching at this level is indeed 
a challenge to people of ability and quality. It taxes 
their resources of mind and heart to the limit and 
thereby opens up wonderful vistas for personal growth. 
Inevitably such people develop faith, because from 
day to day they are practicing it and seeing the re- 
sults. Though every device for bringing out the 
potentiality of a child may seem to have failed, his 
teacher hangs on, never ceasing to believe he will 
somehow, sometime come through, and then of course 
he does. Even the so-called “impossible” parent with 
impregnable defenses mellows over the years and 
finally becomes a staunch supporter. Yes, the good 
teacher has the supreme privilege and joy of parti- 


cipating in the creative process whereby faith be- 
comes reality. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


T is vitally important that teachers of modern 
] foreign languages be adequately prepared for a 

task which more and more Americans are de- 
claring essential to the national welfare. Though a 
majority of the language teachers in our schools are 
well trained, many have been poorly or inadequately 
prepared, often through no fault of their own. The 
undersigned therefore present this statement of what 
they consider the minimal, good, and superior quali- 
fications of a secondary-school teacher of a modern 
foreign language. 


We regret that the minimum here stated cannot 
yet include real proficiency in the foreign tongue or 
more than a superficial knowledge of the foreign 
culture. It must be clearly understood that teaching 
by persons who cannot meet this minimal standard 
will not produce results which our profession can 
endorse as making the distinctive contribution of 
language learning to American life in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 


Our lowest level of preparation is not recom- 
mended. It is here stated only as a point of departure 


which carries with it the responsibility for continued 
study and self-improvement, through graduate and 
in-service training, toward the levels of good and 
superior preparation. 


Those who subscribe to this statement hope that 
the teacher of foreign languages (1) will have the 
personal qualities which make an effective teacher, 
(2) has received a well-balanced education, including 
a knowledge of our own American culture, and (3) has 
received the appropriate training in professional edu- 
cation, psychology, and secondary-school methods. 
It is not our purpose to define further these criteria. 
We are concerned here with the specific criteria for a 
teacher of modern foreign languages. 


1. AURAL UNDERSTANDING 


Minimal: The ability to get the sense of what an 
educated native says when he is enunciating carefully 
and speaking simply on a general subject. 


Good: The ability to understand conversation at 
average tempo, lectures, and news broadcasts. 
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Superior: The ability to follow closely and with 
ease all types of standard speech, such as rapid or 
group conversation, plays and movies. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by dictations, 
by the Listening Comprehension Tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board — thus far developed 
for French, German, and Spanish — or by similar 
tests for these and other languages, with an extension 
in range and difficulty for the superior level. 


2. SPEAKING 


Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared topics 
(e.g., for classroom situations) without obvious falter- 
ing, and to use the common expressions needed for 
getting around in the foreign country, speaking with 
a pronunciation readily understandable to a native. 


Good: The ability to talk with a native without 
making glaring mistakes, and with a command of 
vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express one’s 
thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies 
speech at normal speed with good pronunciation and 
intonation. 


Superior: The ability to approximate native speech 
in vocabulary, intonation, and pronunciation (e.g., 
the ability to exchange ideas and to be at ease in 
social situations). 


Test: For the present, this ability has to be tested 
by interview, or by a recorded set of questions with a 
blank disc or tape for recording answers. 


3. READING 


Minimal: The ability to grasp directly (i.e., with- 
out translating) the meaning of simple, non-technical 
prose, except for an occasional word. 


Good: The ability to read with immediate com- 
prehension prose and verse of average difficulty and 
mature content. 


Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as 
in English, material of considerable difficulty, such as 
essays and literary criticism. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by a graded 
series of timed reading passages, with comprehension 
questions and multiple-choice or free response answers. 


4. WRITING 


Minimal: The ability to write correctly sentences 
or paragraphs such as would be developed orally for 
classroom situations, and the ability to write a short, 
simple letter. 





Good: The ability to write a simple “free composi- 
tion” with clarity and correctness in vocabulary, 
idiom, and syntax. 


Superior: The ability to write on a variety of sub- 
jects with idiomatic naturalness, ease of expression, 
and some feeling for the style of the language. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by multiple- 
choice syntax items, dictations, translation of English 
sentences or paragraphs, and a controlled letter or 
free composition. 


5. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


Minimal: A working command of the sound- 
patterns and grammar-patterns of the foreign lan- 
guage, and a knowledge of its main differences from 


English. 


Good: A basic knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment and present characteristics of the language, and 
an awareness of the difference between the language 
as spoken and as written. 


Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of descrip- 
tive, comparative, and historical linguistics to the 
language-teaching situation. 


Test: Such information and insight can be tested 
for levels 1 and 2 by multiple-choice and free response 
items on pronunciation, intonation patterns, and 
syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philology and 
descriptive linguistics. 


6. CULTURE 


Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential 
element among the learned and shared experiences 
that combine to form a particular culture, and a 
rudimentary knowledge of the geography, history, 
literature, art, social customs, and contemporary 
civilization of the foreign people. 


Good: First-hand knowledge of some literary 
masterpieces, an understanding of the principal ways 
in which the foreign culture resembles and differs 
from our own, and possession of an organized body of 
information on the foreign people and their civiliza- 
tion. 


Superior: An enlightened understanding of the 
foreign people and their culture, achieved through 
personal contact, preferably by travel and residence 
abroad, through study of systematic descriptions of 
the foreign culture, and through study of literature 
and the arts. 


Test: Such information and insight can be tested 
by multiple-choice literary and cultural acquaintance 
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tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 3, written comments 
on passages of prose or poetry that discuss or reveal MLA Executive Council, by the Modern Language 
significant aspects of the foreign culture. Committee of the Secondary Education Board, by the 
Committee on the Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and by the executive 
boards or councils of the following national and re- 
Note the final paragraph of the prefatory statement. gional organizations: 


and was subsequently endorsed for publication by the 


7. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Minimal: Some knowledge of effective methods National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
and techniques of language teaching. GaGens 
m~ American Association of Teachers of French 
Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods : a 
‘ : ; 2 American Association of Teachers of German 
and techniques to the teaching situation (e.g., audio- : nies 
: : > . American Association of Teachers of Italian 
visual techniques) and to relate one’s teaching of the Se 
language to other areas of the curriculum. American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
: P . American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching Languages 


methods, and the ability to experiment with and 


. Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 
evaluate new methods and techniques. 


Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers 


Test: Such knowledge and ability can be tested by New England Modern Language Association 


multiple-choice answers to questions on pedagogy and 
language-teaching methods, plus written comment on 
language-teaching situations. 


Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
Northwest Conference on Foreign Language Teaching 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 

The foregoing statement was prepared by the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association 
Steering Committee! of the Foreign Language Pro- South Atlantic Modern Language Association 
gram of the Modern Language Association of America, South-Central Modern Language Association 

ITheodore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of French and Assoc. Dir., Master of Arts in Teaching Program, Yale Univ;. Josephine Bruno, 
teacher of modern languages, Medford (Mass.) High School, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Italian; Stephen A. Freeman, 
Vice Pres. of Middlebury College, Dir. of the Middlebury Summer Language Schools, Pres. of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations; Renee J. Fulton, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City Board 
of Education, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of French; Claude P. Lemieux, Prof. of Russian, U. S. Naval Academy, Sec.- 
Treas. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages and representing this Association; Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Prof. of English, Univ. of Michigan, member of the Committee on the Language Program of the Amer. Council of Learned 
Societies; Bayard Q. Morgan, Prof. Emeritus of German, Stanford Univ., former editor of the Modern Language Journal; Werner 
Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of the German School, Middlebury College, Pres. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of German and 
representing this Association; Howard Lee Nostrand, Prof. and Executive Officer of Romance Languages, Univ. of Washington 


Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish Dept., The Choate School, editor of Hispania, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of 
Spanish and Porguese. 





Tae ieee 
30th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Remember the Dates: 
March 2 and 3, 1956 
* 
Remember the Place: 
Hotel Statler, New York City 
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1000 Books tor School Libraries .. .... 2. 2... ke ec ce eens 1.00 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ............... 00.0.2 0045. .08 05 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... .20 10 
Report on Sex Education Seminar ...... SEE PR eee 65 .40 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Edacadon Pee a ae ee .20 10 
Science for the Elementary Grades ........................... out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee a from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . ae Peet 3 fe 45 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Cassiiaioan (1933) -..usesees.. Out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .. .. .25 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... ............... .20 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 45 30 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs .......... 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding ... .. . 55 40 
Valuable Audio-Visual Aids .................. pane, Se 30 .20 
Booklists of current publications ned aie in pa wk pas mm a Tr & 
OT okt A ala ills Pad ohn au tac tu nce dds baa Cond : a a ae 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


WILLIAM G. SHUTE, WILLIAM E. KLINE, WILLIAM W. SHIRK 
Instructors of Mathematics, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


LEROY M. WILLSON 
Professor of Mathematics, Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 


Self-help made possible as never before through: 


Full explanations, skillfully divided into easy-to-digest units. 

Many illustrative examples, with solutions worked out step by step. 
Careful preparation for solving word problems. 

A wealth of graded exercises, problems to interest the superior student. 


Ample review: for each chapter, its own review plus a cumulative review of previous work, 
final chapter of review by topics, objective-type examination questions. 


Clear-cut and functional diagrams, charts, and graphs. 
Color effectively used as an aid to study. 


(will be followed by INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA in January, 1957) 


55 FIFTH AVENUE . American Book Company . NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


IDDLEBURY 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
Summer 1956 + Summer 1956 + Summer 1956 + Summer 1956 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS ENGLISH SCHOOL 

June 29 - August 16 June 27 - August 11 

On Middlebury Campus The WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN August 15 - August 29 

RUSSIAN - SPANISH On the Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 

® Scientific training in the spoken language © Nationally known staff of teachers, authors 
@ Exclusive use of the language in all activities © Outstanding visiting lecturers 
@ Instruction by experienced native teachers ® Individual consultations and criticisms 


Graduate programs tailored to individual needs 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 





For complete information write: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE © MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 















AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 


i 
N, Y. 
lp 
SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 
4 
i 


of Private School Specialization 


“ie 


A1tsa W, Fuiton 
Frances J, Hitpt 














Lhe 
Dorothy «Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


now has a separate Private 
School and College depart- 
ment specializing in nation- 
wide and Latin American 


placement. 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ExisaBeTu Kina, Director 
Room 1006 
516 FirrH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnrnnray Hitt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 
in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











the 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLaNcHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











# Hs SOU. S. and FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES [RD GD m%, 
swce CRUSADE SUCCESS SERVICE »= 


NO AGENCY FEES 


A Unique Professional Educational Institute that has 
been tested... proven... and accepted enthusiastically by 


SPECIAL OFFER 4 ISSUES $2 


ADMINISTRATORS 


publicize your needs and... 

@ select qualified teachers 

@ locate desired positions for yourself 
@ do your own screening 

@ eliminate worry for yourself 


@ be appraised of significant opportunities 
in Education 


@ rapidly replace members of your staff in 
cases of emergency 


LIMITED OFFER () 4 Issues $2 


MM GRADUATE OPPORTUNITIES SS GS 


f= 


The CRUSADE JOURNAL helps you to 





CZ Yearly, 12 Issues $5 


The COMMON-SENSE-APPROACH to the... 
Proper Distribution of TEACHERS to Better Positions 
CRUSADE - ISB; Box 222 WMBG. BKLYN. 11, N. Y. or The Plains, Ohio or Box 121, Palo Alto, Calif. 


CS SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES SS EE AS 





ALL LEVELS 


TEACHERS 


apply direct for... 

@ superior U.S. teaching positions 

@ exciting foreign positions 

@ selective summer jobs 

@ graduate opportunities 

@ excellent salaries in preferred locations 

e@ key facts — salary range, whom to contact 
— size of school, etc. 


C) Free Details 


GS GE LIBRARIAN OPPORTUNITIES Hi 





Ils YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLETIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 








professional guidance . . . 
... selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school problems. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 
































%e 
) 
3 0 / Private Schools and Colleges, including Z 3 of the members of the 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


irae “enti ean offer to their students the protection of the 


Steady increase for all these years 


Protects the Parent’s tuition investment T U IT | O N R E F Uu N D P LA N 


Assures the School’s income 


Now available in two forms: A. W.G. EWAR 
/ 


Covering medical absences and withdrawals 


INCORPORATED 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
2 141 Milk Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 


Covering both medical and non-medical 
absences, withdrawals and dismissals 


Sustaining member of the 
Secondary Education Board 








SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 


of teachers 


for the independent schools 


In 1955 we were able to be of assistance to quite a number of Bulle- 
tin readers. 


Already we are seeking candidates for attractive independent school 
positions on our lists for 1956. If you are interested in professional 
advancement, don’t wait until it is too late. Let us know now what 
your aims are, so that we can advise you of suitable openings. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broapb Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 











